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“No person should hold or retain offi 


or appointed position in the AFL-CIO 
or any of its affiliated national 

or international unions or subordinate 
bodies thereof who is commonly known 

to be a —* or racketeer preying on 
the labor movement and its good name for 

= corrupt purposes, whether or not previously 

convicted for such nefarious activities.” 


—EXCERPT FROM ETHICAL PRACTICES CODE 
ADOPTED BY AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
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ARE YOU meticulous about fulfilling your obligations as a trade 


unionist? To be a good trade unionist one must be a good citizen 
first—and a good citizen does not neglect his obligations. Now is the 
time to resolve that you will do your share to strengthen your union. 
Take a genuine interest in its affairs. Study its problems. Bring 
new members into the fold. And attend meetings regularly. It is 
impossible to overemphasize the importance of consistent attendance 
at your union’s meetings. It’s at the meetings that you get your 
chance to take part in shaping the policies of your union. Almost 


be virile and thoroughly democratic. It’s up to us—and no one 
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all of us want our unions to 


else—to make sure that our 


unions always have those qualities. And that means that we have an inescapable duty to turn oul 


for meetings even when the weather is nasty. Your union will be the kind of union you want tt 


to be—if you always do your part. So attend your union meetings—be the weather foul or fair 
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What Is America? 


We live in a land of vast resources and 
mass-production skills, yet they who think 
we are just a combination of skyscrapers. 
shiny automobiles, television sets and 
mechanized kitchens miss the real America. 

America is not just efficiency and big- 
ness, America is people—people of many 
walks of life, prizing varied achievements 
but sharing a common regard for the dignity 
of one another and inspired by infinite 
hope. America is a people at work. 

America is opportunity, where a man’s 
station in life is what he makes it and 
not what his birth might indicate. America 
is where men and women can openly join 
in organized labor to protect their liveli- 
hood and their health and their families. 
It is where other men and women risk their 
fortunes and devote their energies and 
dedication to keeping American industry 
progressive and dynamic, so that our econ- 
omy may continue to expand. 

America is the exemplification of mass 
acceptance of each individual’s human dig- 
nity as an inherent right. America is the 
conscience that pushes us and those with 
whom we associate in the world toward 
greater justice for all men, no matter what 
their creed or color. It is the compassion 
that sends our hand out to the aged and 
the sick, to the homeless and the starving, 
at home and around the world. 

America is abhorrence of war and vio- 
lence and oppression in any form—yet a 
zeal to uphold moral rights and human 
freedoms so strong that we are willing to 
fight to preserve them, whatever the per- 
sonal sacrifice. 

America is strength and power from 
spiritual and moral principles upon which 
our nation was founded, with our strength 
ebbing and flowing as we cling to or neglect 
those spiritual and moral principles. 

Senator Hubert H. Humphrey. 
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ROOKS MUST GO 


AFL-CIO Executive Council, setting ethical standards 
for the protection of union members, warns that corruption 
will not be tolerated in the united labor movement 


By HENRY C. FLEISHER 
AFL-CIO Director of Publications 


m@iAMI BEACH has won national fame as a 

§ winter resort area—but members of the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council, who held their mid- 
winter meeting there January 28 to February 5, 
had little time to enjoy the warm sun and the sea 
breezes. Instead, they spent long hours in not 
very well air-conditioned hotel parlors ploughing 
through a truly mammoth agenda of work. When 
President George Meany rapped the gavel for 
adjournment on the last day of the session, the 
Council members heaved a collective sigh of relief. 

The Council’s work fell into three major cate- 
gories. 

The first was a series of “tough problems” re- 
lating to the whole problem of corruption in vari- 
ous sections of the labor movement. The second 
consisted of a number of problems concerning 
organization work and jurisdictional questions. 
The third comprised a series of policy statements 
that covered domestic economics, international 
relations, mergers of state and city AFL and CIO 
bodies, and a number of miscellaneous issues. 

For an organization that had not long before 
celebrated its first birthday, the young AFL-CIO 
acted with efficiency and united determination. In 
the atmosphere of the Executive Council meetings, 
the alarmist stories in the sensational press that 
the AFL-CIO was soon to fold up like a deflated 
dirigible seemed even more ridiculous than usual. 

The corruption issue has been long a-brewing. 
Two years ago the Senate subcommittee investi- 
gating union welfare funds, and headed by an old 
friend of labor, Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois, 
had unearthed some unsavory testimony from a 
number of union officials who gave little or no 
indication that they regarded their position as one 
of responsibility and trust. 
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Since the AFL-CIO merger, the Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee—headed by President Albert J. 
Hayes of the International Association of Machin- 
ists and comprising four other union presidents— 
had been doing some preliminary work on the 
question of giving more adequate day-to-day 
meaning to the AFL-CIO’s constitutional ban on 
corrupt influences in the labor movement. 

Last August the committee won approval from 
the Executive Council for the first of a series of 
ethical standards codes for-unions and union offi- 
cials. At the same time the committee was given 
formal instructions to look into the corrupt prac- 
tices which had come to light before the Douglas 
Senate subcommittee. 

The testimony involved three unions with an 
aggregate membership of about 150,000 — the 
Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers, the 
Laundry Workers International Union and the 
Allied Industrial Workers, which before merger 
had been known as the AFL United Auto Workers. 

Last fall the Ethical Practices Committee held a 
series of hearings in which the three unions ac- 
cused of being “soft” on corruption were given 
their opportunity to present their side of the story. 
The story they told, taken together with the Doug- 
las committee testimony and reports, gave the 
Ethical Practices Committee deep concern. So, 
when the Executive Council met in Miami Beach, 
it received a series of EPC reports which flatly 
charged that each of the three unions failed to 
“meet the standards for ethical union practices 
set forth in the AFL-CIO constitution.” 

The evidence reviewed by the committee was of 
a shocking nature. The details are in the com- 
mittee’s report and do not need repeating here. 
What they showed, when pieced together, was a 
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George Meany presided at Council meeting. 
AFL-CIO’s leaders are determined, he said, 
that those who are corrupt or tolerant of 
corruption must be eliminated from unions. 


callous disregard for the welfare, the finances and 
the rights of the rank-and-file members who, in the 
words of President Meany, are “the owners of the 
union.” Juggling of financial accounts, inflated in- 
surance commissions on policies placed by welfare 
funds, mishandling of union monies, association 
with racketeers and dubious characters—all these 
were in the record on which the Ethical Practices 
Committee based its report. 

And running through the committee’s report was 
a complaint that the officers of the three unions 
took the cynical position that until any official was 
caught, arrested, tried and convicted, the union had 
no responsibility to give thought to disciplinary 
action. Indeed, it was only when the spotlight— 
first of the Douglas committee and then of the 
AFL-C1O-—began to play on the union’s affairs 
that they took the first hesitant step toward reform. 

The Executive Council gave clear indication 
that the sort of practices committed or tolerated by 
the leaders of the three unions have no place in a 
decent, democratic labor movement. It ordered 
them to perform a complete housecleaning, to the 
satisfaction of the Executive Council, or risk sus- 
pension in ninety days and expulsion proceedings 
at the second AFL-CIO convention next November. 
The Council appealed to rank-and-file members of 


the three unions to act as an immediate pressure 
group on their leaders to force sweeping changes 
in practice and personnel. 

“It is quite obvious that we are asking them to 
eliminate those who tolerate corruption or are 
responsible for it,” President Meany emphasized. 


“T hope that they will comply—but I can assure 
you that the sentiment of the Executive Council is 
that, if they don’t comply fully and completely, 


action will be taken in line with the Executive 
Council’s threat of suspension from the AFL-CIO.” 


SECOND form of action against union lead. 
ership practices that do not conform with the 
ethical standards of the AFL-CIO came in the Ex. 
ecutive Council’s unanimous vote to sustain Presi- 
dent Meany’s expulsion of Charles Naddeo, head 
of Directly Affiliated Local 22623, which com. 
prises employes of the Crown Cork and Seal Com. 
pany in Philadelphia. 

Naddeo had previously been suspended by 
President Meany and given a chance to answer the 
charges at a hearing in Washington. He was 
provided with a second opportunity at the Council 
meeting, at which he was represented by a labor 
lawyer. 

The expulsion order against Naddeo—and the 
removal of his fellow officers from their posts— 
was based on evidence of undemocratic procedures 
in the administration of the local, violation of 
\FL-CIO “guides and standards” for the admin- 
istration of health and welfare funds, failure to 
make full and regular reports on the local’s f- 
nances and absence of any evidence to show that 
Naddeo—who was also a national vice-president 
of the Laundry Work- 
ers and a full-time oc- 
cupant of two pay- 
rolls—had called a 
meeting of Local 
22623 for several 
years. 

In addition, the Ex- 
ecutive Council 
adopted three addi- 
tional ethical prac- 
tices codes as guides 
for the conduct of un- 
ion members and offi- 
cials. The codes— 
which will soon be 


A. J. Hayes heads 
the Committee on 
Ethical Practices. 
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printed in pamphlet form by the AFL-CIO— 
cover three main areas: 

1. The affirmative responsibility of unions to 
keep their own house in order. It is not a question, 
the code points out, of sitting back until a wrong- 
doer has been legally convicted in the courts; when 
a union knows of illegal or unethical practices in 
its leadership, it has a positive duty to perform— 
to look into the situation and take the necessary 
steps to clean up the situation. 

In line with that concept the Executive Council 
adopted as official policy a statement that when a 
union official comes before a legislative or judicial 
body or other bonafide public agency which is 
looking into corruption in the labor movement, he 
may use the Fifth Amendment—which protects 
citizens from self-incrimination in the courts— 
only at the risk of inquiry and possible discipli- 
nary action by the labor movement. 

A few staunch defenders of civil liberties have 
misinterpreted the Executive Council’s action as 
a blow at essential protections of our American 
system of justice. It was no such thing. The 
Council’s action, on the contrary, was to protect 
the rank-and-file members of a union from corrupt 
individuals using the Fifth Amendment as a means 
of continuing to plunder workers. 

{An example of what the Council had in mind 
might he this: An airplane transport pilot accused 
of being drunk while at the controls would have a 
perfect right to use the Fifth Amendment against 


Council members gather around James A. Suffridge, 
chosen to fill vacancy. From left, Richard Walsh, 
Joseph Curran, Al Hayes, newly named Vice-President 
Suffridge and Emil Rieve. Place on the Council was 
opened when Vice-President A. L. Spradling resigned. 
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President Meany discusses a resolution 
with Vice-President Walter Reuther and 
Secretary-Treasurer William Schnitzler. 


self-incrimination. But passengers of the airline 
would have a perfect right not to fly in his plane; 
and the airline company would certainly have a 
right—indeed an obligation—to make its own 
inquiry and institute disciplinary action to protect 
its equipment and the lives of its passengers. 

2. The second code relates to the administration 
of health and welfare funds. In some ways it is 
quite technical—but the net effect the code is seek- 
It is to 


insure that these funds will be administered hon- 


ing is perfectly clear and reasonable. 


estly and responsibly; that no official or his friends 
or relatives may derive undeserved financial re- 


Vice-President Harry C Bates (left) 
in a huddle with Vice-President David 
McDonald prior to a Council session. 





While Council was in session, President Meany 
presented first of four disaster canteens to 
General Alfred Gruenther, Red Cross president. 


wards from the welfare fund; that the workers’ 
money in the funds will be prudently guarded; 
and that a system of auditing and administrative 
safeguards will be in operation at all times. 


3. The last of this series of ethical practices’ 


codes relates to the question of “conflict of inter-. 


est” between the union responsibilities of a union 
The Ethical 


Practices Committee recommended and the Execu- 


officer and his private investment. 


tive Council fully approved that no union official 
should own or control, himself or through a 
“blind,” a firm in the same industry in which his 
union bargains. The purpose of the code is obvi- 
ous: to avoid a situation where a union official 
might be in “collective bargaining with himself,” 
to the probable detriment of the union members he 


represents. 


HY this deep concern on the part of the Ex- 

ecutive Council with matters of corruption? 
Not because a majority or even a large minority 
of union officials are corrupt or tolerant of corrup- 
tion. They are not. 

But events in recent months and years have 
shown that labor must keep its own house in order. 
Labor has a recognized moral obligation to do so. 
We have also to recognize that with the growth 
and maturity of the labor movement, with the 
development of health and welfare funds of con- 
siderable size, labor has a practical responsibility 
to police its own ranks—or the government, acting 
in response to public pressure from both friends 
of labor and foes of labor, is apt to enact stringent 
and dangerous controls over our movement. 
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The guides which the Executive Council has 
produced for ethical union practices are based op 
sound common sense. They impose no hardship 
on men and women of integrity, good will and good 
faith. But they will impose a hardship on those 
who seek to use the trade unions of American 
workers as a device to enrich themselves through 
mishandling of funds, kickbacks, under-the-coun. 
ter financial deals and other forms of corruption, 
big and small. 


OT all the time of the Council, of course. was 
devoted to the issue of ethical practices. The 
Council’s statements covered a wide range of 
problems. Among other things, they called for: 
»Support for the Eisenhower Doctrine to pro- 
tect the Middle East from Communist aggression, 
but with a recommendation for a strengthening of 
that program to help the peoples of the area to 
build their economic systems and find a way te 
peace among themselves. 

>Support for the peoples living under the Com- 
munist yoke behind the Iron Curtain in their ef. 
forts to win freedom from Kremlin dictatorship 
and control. 

Criticism of military dictatorships in Latin 
America which are preventing the citizens of those 
countries from enjoying their basic democratic 
rights. 

>A call for economic programs aimed to preserv- 
ing and expanding our present prosperity and 
aiding families in the middle and lower income 
groups. 

>A series of calls upon Congress to improve 





Council Lauds Jack Kroll 


Jack Kroll, retiring as co-director of the 
Committee on Political Education this month, 
was praised by the AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil for “splendid work performed over many 
> The leaders of the united labor move- 
ment said that Mr. Kroll “has won the esteem 
and friendship of his colleagues in every area 
of the AFL-CIO.” 

Prior to the 1955 merger convention and the 
establishment of COPE, he had directed the 
CIO’s Political Action Committee. A_ vice- 
president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. Mr. Kroll will continue to serve 
in that office. 


years.” 


He will live in Cincinnati. 
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social security benefits, to relieve the housing crisis 
caused by Administration “hard-money” policies 
which have dried up home-building financing, to 
raise the wages and pensions of government em- 
ployes, and to adopt civil rights legislation which 
will insure protection of rights for minority 
groups. 

>An organizing campaign, in cooperation with 
international unions, to bring unorganized white 
collar workers—some 13,000,000 of them—under 
the union banner. 

During its winter session the Executive Council 


approved the affiliation of the American Train 


Dispatchers Association. This is a small, vener- 
able and highly respected organization. 

The Council heard three pieces of sad news 
about old friends and colleagues. A. L. Spradling, 
president of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employes of America, 
resigned from the Council because of ill health. 
He had been elected at the merger convention in 
December, 1955. 

From Chicago came news of the death of Wil- 
lard Townsend, also a vice-president of the AFL- 
CIO and head of the United Transport Service 
Employes—the union of red caps. Mr. Townsend 
had also been elected at the history-making 1955 
convention. 

\nd from San Francisco a report came of the 
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The members of the Executive Council in this 
photo are, from the left, Lee Minton, Jacob 
Potofsky, Joseph Curran and George Harrison. 


death of Harry Lundeberg, the always colorful 
president of the Seafarers International Union and 
head of the AFL-CIO Maritime Trades Depart- 
ment. 

James A. Suffridge, president of the Retail 
Clerks International Association, was elected to 
fill the Council vacancy caused by Vice-President 
Spradling’s resignation. The place formerly oc- 
cupied by Vice-President Townsend will be filled 
at the next Council meeting in May. 

And, as a final order of business, the Council 
voted to hold the AFL-C1IO’s second convention at 
the Miami Beach Public Auditorium starting No- 
vember 18. Announcement of the headquarters 
hotels will be made in coming weeks. 


Modern methods of anti-submarine warfare were 
learned by AFL-CIO Executive Council members as 
guests of the Navy aboard the aircraft carrier Antie- 
tam. The demonstration, underscoring the role of the 
fleet in protecting the shoreline from surprise attack, 
was part of the Navy’s program of showing working 
people how the equipment they make is utilized for 
national defense. Council members and other trade 
unionists witnessing the “hunter-killer” exercise were 
deeply impressed. The Antietam is seen in the photo 
above. At left, a friendly marine welcomes AFL-CIO 
Vice-President David Dubinsky aboard the big carrier. 
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Much of interest was found by the AFL-CIO delegation during African visit. 
With Secretary Schnitzler are Emil Rieve, Harold Butler and Irving Brown. 


There's Union Enthusiasm in 


By WILLIAM F. SCHNITZLER 


EW AMERICANS know very much about 
Africa—and few American trade unionists 
have much information about the young but 

vigorous labor movements of the African con- 
tinent. So it was that a delegation from the AFL- 
CIO went to Africa in January to look and listen 
and learn about the problems of our trade union 
brothers in that great continent. 

The occasion was the African regional confer- 
ence held under the sponsorship of the Internation- 
al Confederation of Free Trade Unions at Accra 
in the Gold Coast. The delegation consisted of 
Vice-President Emil Rieve and the writer, and we 
were joined there by Irving Brown, AFL-CIO 
European representative, and Maida Springer of 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers. 

What did we find? 


>Problems—problems galore. 


Alriea 


>Enthusiasm—a real desire to build trade uv- 
ions. 

>Inexperience, to be sure—but a rapidly grow: 
ing understanding of the tremendously important 
role of the trade unions in the fast-moving eco- 
nomic and social development of the African 
continent. 

Accra is the capital of a colony which, about the 
time you read this article, will have gained free- 
dom in self-government as a dominion of the 
The spirit of freedom 
pervades the Gold Coast—and it had a tremen- 
dous effect on delegates from other areas of 


British Commonwealth. 


Africa which have not yet gained their freedom. 
As an independent nation, Ghana, as the Gold 
Coast will be named after it gains self-government. 
will have considerable influence on other peoples 
of Africa. 
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Qur delegation spent several hours of stimulat- 
ing discussion with Prime Minister Nkrumah, the 
American-educated leader of the Gold Coast peo- 
ples. A member of the National Maritime Union 
during World War Il, when he sailed in the 
American merchant marine, Mr. Nkrumah is 
deeply concerned with plans for the development 
of his country. He talks with feeling of the need 
for harnessing the power of the rivers ‘so that 
productive agriculture may develop from what is 
now wasteland and so that electricity may be 
available for new light industries which will give 
employment to his people. 


HROUGHOUT colonial Africa the trade un- 

ions have been in the forefront of the anti- 
colonial movements. That means, in practical 
terms, that they have been heavily political and 
in many respects they bear little resemblance to 
our own American labor organizations. On the 
other hand, as they achieve national independence, 
the workers and their leaders quickly develop new 
horizons for the trade unions. Bread-and-butter 
issues rise to the fore, and a new emphasis on trade 
union economic matters tends to develop in their 
thinking. 

That was obvious, for instance, in the Moroccan 
trade union movement. Vice-President Rieve and 
[ spent two and a half days in that country, still 
in the infancy of its independence after long 
years as a French protectorate. The Moroccan 
labor movement numbers about 600,000 members. 

In our talks with national trade union leaders 
in Casablanca and on our visit to other countries 
gaining self-government, we were bombarded with 
questions about the “housekeeping” of the Ameri- 
can labor movement. How do Americans admin- 
ister their trade unions? What is the structure 
of the U.S. labor movement? What are the chan- 
nels of communication between rank and file and 
leadership? This was the course that our con- 
versations with these fine labor people inevitably 
took. 

But in some other areas of Africa the unions 
Independence 


have not yet reached that stage. 


and self-government—the whole spirit of anti- 
colonialism—are sweeping Africa. It is impor- 
tant for us in the Western world to recognize the 
justice of these peoples’ sincere and dedicated 
drive toward the management of their own affairs. 
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In the last two or three years the Kremlin has 
been making Africa a major goal, and reports 
indicate a step-up in Russian propaganda efforts 
and economic interest. So far, we were assured 
by our trade union friends in Africa, these efforts 
have made little headway, but it will require 
sympathetic understanding by the democratic 
peoples and an ability to build stronger domestic 
economies in order to provide a society healthy 
enough fully to withstand possible infection from 
the Soviet virus. 

The Kremlin short-wave radios pour in propa- 
ganda by the hour, but we were told that it is 
ineffective and, if anything, repellent. On the 
other hand, we found with regret that the Voice 
of America is, in a different way, also ineffective. 
There are relatively few programs beamed to the 
African listeners, and local citizens indicated 
firmly, but politely, that the broadcasts could use 
considerable improvement. 

Vice-President Rieve and I are convinced that 
American labor could be of tremendous assistance 
to our brother trade union movements in Africa. 
As Brother Rieve told the All-African Trade Un- 
ion Conference, American labor was not born 
with a silver spoon in its mouth. It had to fight 
and struggle to achieve its successes. African 
labor will also find problems and will similarly 
have to struggle for its advancement. 

But with determination and hard work, with a 
sense of brotherhood and a feeling for social 
justice, there is no question that democratic union- 
ism can become a truly significant and constructive 
factor in the life of a continent whose future role 
in world affairs will be of compelling importance. 


ee. % “> 

with Moroccan labor leaders. 
Morocco, newly independent, stands with 
the West against Moscow. Many queries 
about U.S. unions were put to visitors. 





Dont Mudcteond 


Que a Kight bo lve? 


By JAMES C. PETRILLO 


President, American Federation of Musicians 


T A TIME when Ameri- 
cans are enjoying the 
highest level of pros- 

perity this country has ever 
known, in a period of record 
employment, bulging savings 
deposits and incomparable 
profits in industry and trade, 
it is a distressing fact that the 
economic position of the Amer- 
ican musician is steadily wor- 
sening. 

More music is being heard 
than ever before. Through 
high-fidelity recording, elec- 
trical transcription and radio 
and television broadcasting, 
music is attracting audiences 
many times greater than it did 
twenty years ago. But, para- 
doxically, the individual musi- 
cian who created this as a 
product of his talent and long 
years of training is much 
worse off than he was twenty 
years ago, or ten years ago, 
or even last year. In fact, 
the American musician is worse off 
than at any time in our history. 

There are two main reasons for this 
unhappy condition. 

One of the factors is technological. 
It offers no easy solution. We can’t 
fight what most people call “prog- 
ress.” It results from twenty-five 
years of developments in electronics 
and mechanization permitting the out- 
put of a single musician or a single 
band to be heard simultaneously by 
millions. Then this same music, when 
recorded, can be heard over and over 
again by more millions of listeners. 
Meanwhile, the musicians who cre- 
ated this mighty fanfare hunt vainly 
for the jobs which this music dis- 
placed. This is a problem that not 
even Congress can do much about. 

There is a second major cause for 
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the widespread unemployment of mu- 
sicians, however, which can be wiped 
out by an understanding and sympa- 
thetic Congress. This problem con- 
cerns the 20 per cent cabaret tax. 
The name of this tax is a misnomer. 
Except for a few places in a few met- 
ropolitan centers, the cabaret has van- 
ished from the American scene. 

This business-destroying tax, first 
initiated as an emergency measure in 
the World War I era, applies “to any 
room in any hotel, restaurant, hall, or 
any public place where music and 
dancing or any other entertainment 
* * * are afforded the patrons in 
connection with the serving or selling 
of food, refreshment or merchan- 
dise.” The hotel industry has already 
told various Congressional commit- 
tees that two-thirds of its rooms for- 


merly devoted to dine-and- 
dance entertainment have been 
darkened or converted to other 
purposes because of this so- 
called cabaret tax. 

The cabaret tax cannot be 
described as a luxury tax ap- 
plying particularly to lavish 
spenders who spend in a pres- 
ent-day “expense account econ- 
omy.” This is peculiarly a 
tax of the poor man’s fun and 
relaxation. To prove my point, 
I need only to note that the 
man who can afford the money 
and the time to belong to a 
country club or a private club 
is privileged to do his dining 
and dancing tax-free because 
the cabaret tax does not apply 
on his bill. It’s the average 
man who pays 20 per cent 
extra to enjoy the same privi- 
leges in public. 

Don’t plan to take your 
wife, on your wedding anni- 
versary, to a tax-free dinner 

at some hotel or supper club unless 
you are prepared to pay your dinner 
check and leave before the dancing 
and entertainment begin. Uncle Sam 
does not permit you to enjoy a tax- 
free dinner eaten in the hours before 
the room becomes a “cabaret” and 
then stay on, paying the tax only on 
what you spend after the entertain- 
ment commences. 

You may stay and you must pay, 
but the government expects the man- 
agement to present you with another 
bill assessing you 20 per cent on the 
dinner you already have eaten and 
paid for. In short, you may dine your 
wife on her anniversary, but it will 
cost you 20 per cent extra if you 
dance the anniversary waltz! 

The history of what was originally 
termed an “emergency tax” is beyond 
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belief. As noted previously, this cab- 
aret tax originated at the time of 
World War I. Congress passed it ex- 
pressly “to provide revenue to defray 


war expenses.” The elder Senator 
Bob LaFollette of Wisconsin opposed 
the tax at that time because, he proph- 
esied, it would unfairly survive the 
war emergency for which it was cre- 
ated. How truly he spoke! 

During World War I the tax was 
10 per cent. In 1924 it was reduced 
to 3 per cent. In 1941, at the time of 
the defense program, it was raised to 
5 per cent. In 1944, at the height of 
World War II, it was raised to 30 per 
cent. where, because it all but blacked 
out the entertainment industry. it re- 
mained for only a few months. On 
April 1, 1944, the tax was placed at 
20 per cent, a figure comparable with 
the level then existing for a number 
of other related wartime emergency 
taxes. 

Today this tax alone continues at 
this extraordinary 20 per cent level, 
while the other wartime excises have 
been reduced substantially or elimi- 
nated entirely. 

So what has happened? The con- 
sumer, the proprietor and the 
musician are all affected ad- 
versely by a tax law which 
makes “cabarets” out of 
many places which never had 
a cover charge or never of- 
fered a floor show. The cus- 
tomer can eat and drink as 
luxuriously as he wishes if he 
avoids entertainment and 
takes his “luxury” patronage 
to tax-exempt places. But if 
he wants to eat and be merry 
—as most of us do once in a 
while—it will cost him 20 per 
cent on top of his food and 
beverage bill. 

The proprietor has only 
two choices. He can offend 
his patrons so that they won’t 
come back or offend the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue and 
maybe go to jail. But the 
musician has had no choice of any 
kind. Since early 1944, when the tax 
was raised from 5 per cent to 30 per 
cent. musicians have simply had to 
look for other jobs, in a market in 
which it becomes increasingly difficult 
to find any jobs at all. 

Shortly after the tax was increased 
to 30 per cent in 1944, the United 
States Treasury made a survey of 
thirty-two establishments in Boston, 
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New York, Chicago and Los Angeles. 
It was found that in the first two 
months under the new tax rate, five 
establishments banned dancing and 
entertainment altogether. Sixteen es- 
tablishments reduced the hours during 
which dancing and entertainment 
were provided or eliminated them al- 
together in some but not all of the 
public rooms or did both. 

The remaining eleven establish- 
ments tried to weather the 30 per cent 
tax and made no changes in entertain- 
ment policy, at least not during the 
two months the survey covered. 


_ calculations made by the 
Treasury, presumably from_ its 
own records, indicate that under this 
30 per cent tax rate there was a de- 
cline in entertainment receipts rang- 
ing from 26 per cent in the eleven 
clubs that had made no change in en- 
tertainment policy to 100 per cent in 
clubs that eliminated dancing and en- 
tertainment altogether. The extent to 
which these declines exceeded the 26 
per cent loss can be credited to these 
changes in entertainment policy. 

In terms of job losses for musicians, 








Because of the high tax, dancing to live music is 
an expensive proposition. 
as unfair and onerous. 


the impact was terrific. Within the 
first two months after the “cabaret” 
tax was increased from 5 per cent to 
30 per cent, the man-hours of employ- 
ment for musicians in these establish- 
ments was reduced by 25 per cent. 

That was the beginning. What is 
to be the end? 

To find out what is more clearly 
coming into sight, and to fill in the 
gaps in knowledge about what has 


Citizens regard the tax 
Jobs of musicians vanish. 


happened since 1943, or even about 
how the musician lives today, the 
American Federation of Musicians 
adopted two plans. First, we organ- 
ized a Twenty Per Cent Tax Relief 
Committee. Second, the committee 
retained the services of a nationally 
known research organization to make 
a nationwide survey of the effect 
of the tax on the economy of the 
musician. 

As a result of this survey, certain 
conclusions can now be stated: 

1. In terms of income and man- 
hours of work for the musician, these 
so-called “cabarets” are as important 
to the musician as all other sources of 
income and employment combined. 

2. Since April 1, 1944, when the 
“cabaret” tax was raised to a “war- 
emergency” level of 20 per cent, man- 
hours of employment for musicians in 
these “cabarets” declined by more 
than 50 per cent, perhaps by as much 
as 75 per cent. 

3. Under existing interpretation 
and administration of this 20 per cent 
“cabaret” tax, the loss of employment 
for musicians in these establishments 
is increasing. 

4. To enforce this “emer- 
gency” wartime tax is cost- 
ing the government millions 
of dollars a year. In the last 
five years the tax has not 
once brought the Treasury as 
much as $50 million in reve- 
nue in any one year. 

5. The American Hotel 
Association reports that in 
the last six years its members 
have abandoned or put to 
other uses nearly 500 of their 
public rooms which had been 
subject to the entertainment 
tax. These closings of rooms 
in which musicians were for- 
merly employed represent 
two-thirds of the total which 
only six years ago catered to 
dine-dance entertainment. 

6. The night club industry 
has become a “survival of 
the few.” Literally tens of thousands 
of taverns have abandoned all forms 
of entertainment except the juke box. 

7. To ascertain the total unemploy- 
ment resulting from the unfair 20 per 
cent tax, the tens of thousands of mu- 
sicians left jobless should be multi- 
plied by at least five to allow for the 
losses in other ranks such as waiters, 
waitresses, bartenders and _ service 
employes. (Continued on Page 31) 
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Why Should We 


Be Interested in 
International Affairs? 


By GEORGE T. BROWN 


Director, AFL-CIO Department of International Affairs 


No INFORMED PERSON questions the fact that 
the American labor movement has been actively inter- 
ested in international affairs for many, many years. Nor 
can any such person question the fact that the voice of 
American labor wins attention throughout the world 
when it speaks on matters of international interest. 

But there are many people outside the labor movement 
—and some within it, too—who raise honest questions 
concerning the connection between foreign affairs and 
trade unionism. They ask: 

>“Why should American trade unionists interest them- 
selves in international affairs?” 

>“Aren’t trade unions supposed to be concerned ex- 
clusively with raising wages, shortening hours and im- 
proving working conditions for their members?” 

>“Isn’t it true that there are still millions of American 
workers yet to be organized into the unions?” 

b“After you get men organized, aren’t there many 
problems of training men to become skilled in collective 
bargaining techniques, in processing grievances, in con- 
ducting union meetings and many other activities which 
modern trade unionism requires for its day-to-day opera- 
tions?” 

“Why, then, are American trade unions concerned 
with the problems of people thousands of miles away— 
people who don’t know or who don’t belong to your 
organization?” 

>“After all, aren’t foreign affairs the business of the 
government ?” 

These and many similar questions are of fundamental 
importance not only to the American public but also to 
the members of the labor movement itself. They demand 


thorough consideration and replies. 


Labor’s No. I Purpose 
To begin, let it be said clearly and emphatically that 
the No. 1 purpose of the American trade union move- 
ment is to raise wages, shorten hours and improve work- 
ing conditions for its members through collective bar- 


gaining and thereby enable its members to participate in 
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the wealth they have helped to produce. These are the 
bread-and-butter purposes for which the movement was 
originated more than a century ago, and they remain 
today still the primary reason for its continued existence. 

Furthermore, the record is clear that the American 
labor movement has never taken its eye off this No. 1 
target. We have the highest wages, the shortest hours 
and the best working conditions in our history. There 
are more members of the trade union movement than at 
any other time. We are a united movement. But, most 
important of all, we are not self-satisfied. 

We are looking to the future with full confidence. We 
expect America to become wealthier and more prosper- 
ous, and we know we are ready to do more than our 
share to achieve these expectations. Understandably, the 
labor movement, too, expects to grow in size and in in- 
fluence and to participate fairly in the added wealth of 
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the nation. Let there be no doubt in anyone’s mind that 
the prime purpose of American organized labor is to 
achieve its bread-and-butter goals here at home. 

Moreover, we are fully aware that a dynamic labor 
movement requires vigorous organizing efforts if the 
American labor movement is not to remain a minority of 
all American workers. We know, too, that more and 
more skilled trade unionists must be developed to engage 
in collective bargaining and all the other activities of 
trade unionism. The record shows that, despite the un- 
due interference of government, we are moving ahead in 
these areas, and we plan to move more speedily. In 
short. there is no evidence to indicate that we have for- 
otten why our movement got started and what has kept 
it alive. 

Preservation of Peace-in-Freedom 

Up to this point it would appear that, since the Amer- 
ican labor movement does recognize its prime purpose, 
then it needs all the time, manpower and effort it can 
obtain exclusively for this goal and therefore cannot be 
concerned with international affairs. 

But the American labor movement has no such choice. 
The facts of life are that, no matter how much we might 
prefer to concentrate exclusively on these bread-and- 
butter objectives, world conditions today do not permit 
this form of isolationism. 

There is loose in the world a vicious force—fully 
equipped with all the military power and economic 
strength it neéds to achieve its ends. That force is com- 
munism. Unless those of us in countries which still 
cherish peace and freedom unite to oppose communism 
and to destroy its reason for existence, then the America 
in which the trade union movement grew will no longer 
exist. When the day comes that America is no longer 
free, then there will no longer be a labor movement. 

In other words, the American labor movement for 
reasons of self-preservation must devote some of its time, 
manpower and resources to what is happening in the 
world of which we are a part. As citizens and as trade 
unionists, we must face the problem of maintaining 
peace and freedom, for if we fail we shall have only that 
peace which comes with slavery and the overlords in the 
Kremlin. 

Trade Unionists as Citizens 

In a democracy such as ours, who is better qualified 
than trade unionists to understand the necessity of 
avoiding war and maintaining peace-in-freedom? 

If war comes, the greatest numbers of the dead, the 
maimed and the broken homes will come from the ranks 
of the wage-earners—not because we are braver than 
any other group in America but simply because there 
are more of us. Who has a better right to decide whether 
or not the preservation of freedom requires the fighting 
of a war? 

If war comes, we know what will happen to trade 
union freedom. In World War II we voluntarily im- 
posed upon collective bargaining fixed limitations on 
wages. When the Korean War came. the government did 
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‘Workers face the problem of maintaining freedom 
and peace in a world smaller than it used to be. 


not wait for us to act; it passed a law which initially 
froze all wages and then provided a Wage Stabilization 
Board to unfreeze wages within very strict limits. 

Today the government stands prepared—if war should 
come again—to enact anothe: wage freeze law. That 
law—under the conditions which will exist in a third 
world war—could provide for unfreezing and could have 
no time limit, for who can predict what will happen to 
the world in an H-bomb war with intercontinental mis- 
siles? 

If war comes, we know who will bear the monetary 
costs of war—the wage-earners. If all the income of the 
richest Americans were taxed 100 per cent each year, 
the reduction in the war-caused debt would not be sig- 
nificant. The wage-earners will provide the main source 
of taxes to reduce the debt, just as they have in the past. 

As in the past, so in the future, the time may come 
when America must decide that—rather than surrender 
its freedom and its way of life—it will fight another war. 
If that dreaded decision has to be made, then let it be 
made with the full knowledge and understanding of 
\merica’s wage-earners. 

But to exercise their rights and to discharge their 
duties, the wage-earners of America must keep them- 
selves aware of what is taking place in the rest of the 
world. More directly, the trade union members must step 
forward to guarantee to all citizens that they will be kept 
aware of world developments. Just as advances in wages, 
hours and working conditions obtained by trade union- 
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ists benefit the unorganized workers, so leadership by the 
trade union movement in foreign affairs will benefit all 
other citizens. 

For example, the American labor movement was alert 
to the menace of Nazism long before other segments of 
America were. We pointed out the dangers of dictator- 
ship long before Adolf Hitler decided to walk into 
Czechoslovakia. Before that “walk” was ended, many 
Americans had to lay down their lives to stop him and 
his allies. To be sure, America was complacent and 
“safe” and much too busy with affairs at home to pay 
attention to that one-time corporal, but now we know 
better. 

Our trade union movement has demonstrated its lead- 
ership in international affairs in the past. There is no 


reason why we should not continue to do so.in the future. 


The League for Human Decency 

So far, reasons why trade unionists must interest 
themselves in foreign affairs have been advanced in 
terms of the rights and duties of citizenship in the preser- 
vation of peace and freedom. But there are purely trade 
union reasons why we in America should be concerned 
with international affairs even if war were not a perma- 
nent threat to our way of life. 

For a moment, consider yourself a member of a local 
union in Boston. Suppose, next, that there was a major 
strike in Southern California of long duration. Assume, 
further, that a call for assistance came from your inter- 
national union to your local to make a contribution to 
the families of the men on strike in California. What 
would happen? 

If the record of the trade union movement in America 
is a guide, you and your local union in Massachusetts 
would make a contribution for the worthy cause. Why? 

Not because you knew those trade unionists and their 
families. 

Not because you had ever seen them or expected to see 
them. 

Not because you knew their color, race or creed. 

Then why? What was it that cemented together fam- 
ilies on the East Coast with families on the West Coast, 
almost three thousand miles away? 

There was but one reason—the desire to help families 
achieve human decency through trade unionism. In 
short, without knowing anything more than this one 
fact, trade unionists have always been ready to help other 
trade unionists. For the truth of the matter is that the 
American labor movement may well be defined as a 
“League for Human Decency.” 

Therefore, if belief in human decency—and nothing 
more—is enough to get trade unionists to extend a help- 
ing hand to unknown brothers three thousand miles 
away in the United States, then most certainly this same 
force would mean that we are interested in the well-being 
of trade union members three thousand miles away from 
the United States. 

Three thousand miles from the Eastern coastline of 
the United States—using any point on the coastline as 
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the center from which to inscribe a radius—would bring 
us to Central and South America and to Europe. But 
there is no “mileage limit’ to human decency. The desire 
of trade unionists to aid fellow trade unionists has no 
geographical limits. The League for Human Decency js 
worldwide. The interest of the American labor move. 
ment in trade unionism is worldwide. 

While it is true that the example cited above was based 
upon the need to give financial aid to American trade 
unionists, the important fact to be kept in mind is that it 
is not money that trade union movements in other coun- 
tries need. Many are in sound financial condition. What 
they need is simply to know that there are in America 
and in other countries trade unionists who are interested 
in the efforts of other trade unionists to help themselves, 
They want to exchange ideas, to discuss common prob- 
lems and to feel that they are not without friends. 

Nor is this a one-way street. 

Many months ago a worldwide airline company with 
an important maintenance shop in the United States re. 
fused to come to an agreement with its employes’ bar. 
gaining agent, the International Association of Machin. 
ists. When the Machinists went on strike, the company 
expected to transfer its maintenance work to another 
shop outside the United States and thus defeat the union. 

Then the IAM went into action. Trade unionists at 
every airline shop throughout the world were contacted, 
The news of the strike was transmitted through the Inter- 
national Transport Workers Federation, of which the 
IAM is a prominent member. 

Within hours, the world’s longest picket line came into 
operation. At station after station, trade union mechanics 
refused to touch the “hot” planes. In a relatively short 
time, the worldwide airline company returned to the bar- 
gaining table and a mutually satisfactory agreement was 
reached with the IAM here in the United States. 

There are many, many other examples of international 
relations between trade unions throughout the world. 
From such basic belief in human decency have sprung 
up international labor organizations of various kinds. 

Thus, there exists the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions with some 123 affiliates from eighty- 
eight free nations of the world. No so-called “trade 
unions” in the countries behind the Iron Curtain are 
eligible for ICFTU membership for the basic reasons that 
they are not unions in fact and are not free of government 
control. The AFL-CIO is an affiliated member of this 
worldwide organization of free unions. 

Furthermore, individual unions in different countries 
are drawn together by their problems in a common in- 
dustry, and they unite to form international trade sec- 
cetariats. Thus, American trade unions in the transpor- 
tion field—such as the railroad unions, for example— 
have long been active in the International Transport 
Workers Federation, which has a worldwide member- 
ship. From America, too, the Machinists, the Steelwork- 
ers, the Automobile Workers, the IUE and the Shipbuild- 
ing Workers have joined the International Metal Work- 
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ers Federation, which is also worldwide in its scope. 
Many other American trade unions are joining their 
proper trade federations. 

There is no good reason why trade unions should not 
unite on the basis of their industry as well as through the 
trade union center for their country. There is a positive 
need for individual trade unions in America to join their 
proper international trade federations and advance the 
cause of international trade unionism. 


SUMMARY 

There are positive answers to the question: “Why 
should American trade unionists be interested in interna- 
tional affairs?” 

Concretely, the answers are: 

1. While the primary duty of American trade union- 
ists is to organize and develop the strongest possible 
trade union movement in the United States, the fact re- 
mains that our trade union movement cannot be secure 
unless the prior conditions of peace-in-freedom are 
maintained, 

2. Trade 


unionists—as citizens—must assert their 


(roes to High Court 


KEY decision on the restrictive 





(réanizer's License Issue 





righis and assume their duties to preserve America from 
war and threats to our freedom. In a democracy, foreign 
relations are not solely the business of the government. 
Every citizen should be aware of world events and be as 
interested in them as he is in living. The American labor 
movement's belief in and support for the United Nations 
is a matter of record, 

3. As an active member of the American trade union 
movement, each and every one of us is essentially a mem- 
ber of a “League for Human Decency,” for that is a 
definition of the trade union movement of the world. We 
should be ready to join with the free trade union move- 
ments of the world. We should be ready to join with 
trade unionists throughout the world to preserve democ- 
racy and advance the cause of social justice. To that 
end, the AFL-CIO maintains its membership in the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions and in the 
Inter-American Regional Organization of the ICFTU. 
Some American unions have already joined the proper 
trade federations of their 
There is positive need for additional American unions 
to affiliate with their international trade federations. 


international industries. 





Supreme Court of the United States. 
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ordinances in the South which 

levy fat license fees on union 
organizers is scheduled to be made 
in the U. S. Supreme Court. For sev- 
eral years communities in four South- 
ern states—Georgia, Tennessee. Mis- 
sissippi and Virginia—have been busy 
passing such ordinances, designed to 
harass and block organizational ac- 
tivities. Now the Supreme Court, in 
the first major test of these laws, has 
agreed to decide whether they are 
constitutional. 

The test case involves the ordinance 
enacted by the town of Baxley, Geor- 
gia, which was invoked for the first 
time against Miss Rose Staub, an or- 
ganizer for the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers. 

Baxley’s ordinance requires a per- 
mit to solicit members for “any or- 
ganization, union or society which 
requires from its members the pay- 
ment of membership fees.” It im- 
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poses a license fee of $2000 a year, 
plus a one-time fee of $500 for each 
member obtained. 

Arrested under the ordinance in 
March, 1954, Miss Staub was found 
guilty in the Mayor’s Court in Bax- 
ley, fined $300 and sentenced to thirty 
days in jail. Along with another 
ILGWU organizer, Miss Staub was 
organizing workers at the Hazelhurst 
Manufacturing Company, located sev- 
enteen miles from Baxley, at the time 
of the incident. 

The atmosphere on the part of 
police and businessmen in Hazelhurst 
was so hostile that the two organizers 
were living in Baxley to be out of the 
mainstream of anti-union feeling. 
Their arrest came when they visited 
a few of the Hazelhurst employes who 
lived in Baxley. 

An appeal from the conviction was 
carried to the Georgia Court of Ap- 
peals and to the Georgia Supreme 
Court, but the ILGWU appeal was 


union’s lawyer describes as “narrow 
technical grounds.” 

The appeal which brought the case 
to the U. S. Supreme Court argues 
that the ordinance infringes on guar- 
antees of freedom of speech, press 
and peaceable assembly under the 
First Amendment and that it abridges 
the right of employes to organize for 
collective bargaining. 

The brief filed by the attorney for 
the town of Baxley, in reply to the 
union’s petition to the Supreme 
Court. candidly admitted that he had 
advised the town authorities that the 
ordinance was unconstitutional and 
that no effort should be made to 
apply the law. 

The full impact of the rash of ordi- 
nances restricting union organizing 
has not yet been felt, because of the 
fact that organizing activities have, 
in the main, not yet reached the towns 
covered by these licensing laws. 
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Why Don't We Honor Them Properly: 


A union leader reminds us that without 


George Washington and Abraham Lincoln there 
would not be a free and mighty America today 


George Washington 


WO great Americans — George 

Washington and Abraham Lin- 

coln—were born in the month 
of February. Except for the mere rec- 
ognition of their birth dates each 
year, it would seem that little thought 
is given to what our lives might be 
had these two patriots not dedicated 
theirs to posterity. The tempo of our 
modern life does not permit the rank 
and file to wander through the cor- 
ridors of time paying tribute to those 
who left their footprints in the sands. 

We are a mighty people—not by 
our own right but by our heritage, 
which many look upon so lightly. 
What if George Washington had 
failed in the fight for independence? 
What if his men at Valley Forge had 
said, “We've had enough.” ? 

Would there be forty-eight stars in 
our flag today? Would our Lady of 
Liberty be holding high the torch 
of freedom, crying to the world: 
“Send me your tired, your poor, your 
huddled masses, yearning to breathe 
free.”? I think not. 

Small children are taught that 
George Washington was the father 
of his country. He was more than 
that; his was the mightiest name 
on earth. Abraham Lincoln ex- 
pressed it eloquently when he said: 
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By T. C. CARROLL 


President, Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employes 


“To add brightness to the sun or 
glory to the name of Washington is 
alike impossible. Let none attempt 
it. In solemn awe pronounce the 
name, and in its naked, deathless 
splendor leave it shining on.” 

Edward Everett, brilliant American 
statesman and great admirer of Wash- 
ington, in a speech on July 5, 1858, 
made this prediction: 

“The character, the counsels and 
example of our Washington will guide 
us through the doubts and difficulties 
that beset us. They will guide our 
children and our children’s children 
in the paths of prosperity and peace, 
while America shall hold her place in 
the family of nations.” 


VERETT’S predictions have proved 

true in many respects. America 
has held her place in the family of na- 
tions, even though compelled to re- 
deem her prestige time and time 
again. Had we heeded the teachings 
of Washington, the price might not 
have been as great. 

Abraham Lincoln was the Wash- 
He was at 
the helm of our ship of state when 
it was driven into turbulent waters 
over the issue of slavery. Brother 
fought brother and father fought son, 


ington of his generation. 


Abraham Lincoln 


as the blue and the gray debated the 
question on the field of battle. 

No man but he could have re- 
strained the American people from 
visiting righteous wrath upon the 
leaders of the rebellion. When the 
din of battle ceased there was kindled 
from the smouldering fires of seces- 
sion a new torch of liberty. Amer- 
ica bound up its wounds, and black 
and white alike bore arms together 
to preserve the freedom and liberty 
of a united nation. 

Lincoln tried to do what he believed 
was right. Conscience was his moni- 
tor, and he tempered all his dealings 
with forbearance and mercy. He 
knew not hate or the sensation of 
revenge. He thought no evil. 

If we as Americans value our 
heritage, then we should ask: Why 
has Congress not seen fit to set aside 
the birthdays of Washington and Lin- 
coln as national holidays? They 
should be. 

Casual observance is not a fitting 
tribute to their memory. History will 
expound their deeds for future gen- 
erations, but will our debt of gratitude 
eventually be hidden by the mildew 
of time and the words of the great 
bard, “Let the dead past bury its 
dead,” be proved true? 
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Are You Letting 
Your Union-Earned Dollars 


Run Amnay From You? 


miliar to all informed trade un- 


Pp mites to factories—a term fa- 


ionists—herald a black page in 
the current history of our nation’s 
industrial economy and a new low 
in ethics of production and mar- 
keting, if the word “ethics” can 
be used at all in these instances. A 
new low indeed has been reached by 
prodigal management when these in- 
dustrial tents are so quietly folded 
and the jobs of capable union work- 
ers steal so silently away to the land 
of cheap labor, tax-free inducements 
and ill-begotten subsidies. 

The leaders of labor have certainly 
not stood wonderingly idle while such 
treacherous tactics robbed entire com- 
munities of their financial security 
and forced union craftsmen and their 
families past the brink of bankruptcy 
and on to the rolls of public assistance 
and unemployment insurance. 

All the strength of organized la- 
hor’s combined abilities has been 
brought to bear on this problem—in 
the fields of legislation, research, le- 


gal action and collective bargaining 
—and great progress has been made 
in helping stem the tide of the run- 


away factory. Serious thought is be- 
ing given to the development of a 
program to right these wrongs 
through federal legislation—even to 
the extent of establishing penalties to 
force unscrupulous members of man- 
agement to return to decency and fair 
play in their relations with those 
whom they employ. 

Yet we seem to be somewhat blind 
to another very real factor which has 
helped guarantee the successful ef- 
forts of unfair employers. An even 
greater problem exists within our 
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By JOSEPH LEWIS 


Secretary-Treasurer, Union Label and 
Service Trades Department, AFL-CIO 





JOSEPH LEWIS 


midst. The Union Label and Service 
Trades Department of the AFL-CIO 
thinks of it as the problem of runaway 
dollars. 

Each year countless thousands of 
our members, working in unionized 
establishments under good conditions, 
enjoying excellent wages and fine 
fringe benefits, contribute to the suc- 
cess of the runaway factory by spend- 
ing good, union-earned dollars for 
non-union products and non-union 
services. 

This is a form of treason—the giv- 
ing of active financial support to the 
enemies of organized working people 
and their high standards. Unknow- 
ing treason, it is true, since without 
question the thousands of organized 





workers who are guilty of helping the 
enemy are not fully aware of the ir- 
reparable damage caused by their 
careless spending. 

Certainly the union member who 
buys non-union merchandise and pa- 
tronizes non-union service establish- 
ments cannot truly realize that a por- 
tion of his spending power is being 
channeled by the non-union mer- 
chandiser and manufacturer into the 
coffers of those who work diligently 
for the passage of so-called “right to 
work” laws —that his hard-earned 
paycheck helps make possible the 
funding of bond issues in the low- 
income states in order that officials 
of those localities might offer tax-free 
inducements to unionized manufac- 
turers and lure them to the land of 
cheap labor. 

Can the careless union spender ac- 
tually realize that he, through his 
non-union purchases, is strongly lob- 
bying for the passage of local sales 
taxes designed to make up for the tax- 
free blessings granted to runaway 
plants that will relocate in those non- 
union havens? 

The Union Label and Service 
Trades Department believes firmly 
that if the story of “Be Union, Buy 
Label” is effectively told to the in- 
dividual union member, to his fam- 
ily and friends, there will be an 
overwhelming upsurge of revulsion 
against this shameful waste of union 
spending power. 

Union-earned’ money should be 
used to buy only the goods made by 
other union members and the services 
performed by fellow union craftsmen. 
To the telling of this story over and 
over again to every trade union mem- 
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ber in this blessed land of ours, this 
Department is sincerely and seriously 
dedicated. 

Last year the Union Label and 
Service Trades Department suffered 
two grievous losses of leadership. In 
March there occurred the untimely 
passing of a great secretary-treasurer, 
Raymond F, Leheney, who had given 
tirelessly of his unusual abilities in 
the union label field. In June, the 
Great Master called to his eternal 
reward our outstanding and renowned 
President Matthew Woll, who had 
served the Department since 1912 and 
the entire labor movement from his 
early youth. 

As the new secretary-treasurer of 
the Department, in company with 
John Mara, our president, and each 
of the other officers of our Executive 
Board, I am aware of the massive job 
which faces this branch of the AFL- 
CIO. We as a group have pledged 
ourselves to intensive and constant 
promotion of the emblems of all this 
Department’s affiliated national and 
international unions. 

We solicit the help and support of 
the entire labor movement in under- 
taking to bring about a greater aware- 
ness of the importance of spending 
the union dollar in the right way. 


QO" hopes for the future of the 
Union Label and Service Trades 
Department are the hopes of every 


trade unionist—to educate all our 
members and friends to the important 
roles of the union label, union shop 
card and union service button in the 
great trade union movement of our 
country. 

The union men and women who 
learn to purchase nothing but union 
goods and services will inevitably be- 
come staunch trade unionists. Buy- 
ing the products and services that are 
the handiwork of their brother trade 
unionists, they must surely understand 
that in reality they are buying shares 
in the building of a better living stand- 
ard for all Americans and for those 
yet to be born. 

The Union Label and 
Trades Department is carrying out a 
convention resolution. calling for a 
local council in every city. We are 
determined that each community that 
boasts a central body of the AFL-CIO 
shall have a separate group whose en- 
tire efforts are beamed toward greater 
interest in union label buying and 
whose goals are the goals of true trade 


Services 
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John Mara is president 
of the Label Department. 


unionism—every union dollar spent 
for union products and union services. 

These local label councils will in 
no way replace the need for a strong 
union label committee in each local 
AFL-CIO central body but will sup- 
plement the fine work of those groups, 
working under the wing and with the 
help and assistance of each central 
labor union. 

As a delegate body, composed of 
representatives from every local union 
in any given city, a local union label 
and service trades council should be 
a most effective means of keeping 
every union member acquainted with 
information concerning the products 
he should buy and the union services 
he should patronize. 

Our Department will furnish each 
of these newly chartered councils with 
a specific guide for their activities, 
detailing how they can best serve the 
entire labor movement in their re- 
spective localities. Printed material 
will be furnished each local council 
in order that delegates to the body 
might dramatically carry back to their 
local members the methods which will 
most efficiently promote the proper 
channeling of union buying power in 
the correct direction. 

Again and again letters in the daily 
mail ask us: “Which products are 
union? Please give us the brand 
names.” And again and again we 
reply: “Look for the union label, the 
shop card and the service button.” 


So many times a product, known 
by brand name alone, is thought of 
as being union-made. As the years 
pass, for one reason or another, con- 
ditions change and the product be. 
comes ren-union. It is hard indeed 
to kee, the average union member 
abreast of these changes. So we of 
the Department say: “Look for the 
union label, the shop card and the 
service button—then you know that 
the product or service is produced 
under union conditions.” 

Although it is not practical to 
present to each union member a list 
of all national products made under 
union conditions, the Department. on 
the other hand, encourages each local 
union label and service trades council 
to circulate a listing of those products 
and services available locally which 
bear union labels, shop cards and 
service buttons. 

Through these local councils, work- 
ing as delegate bodies, with each dele- 
gate reporting back regularly to his 
local union membership, we are con- 
fident that we can reach a majority of 
the trade union movement with the 
union label story. 

State union label and service trades 
councils will be organized in states 
where a sufficient number of local 
councils exist. These state councils 
should hold their meetings at the time 
and place of the annual conventions 


of the various state AFL-CIO bodies. 


VERY year the Union Label and 
Service Trades Department pre- 
sents a vast panorama of union-man- 
agement harmony known as the Un- 
ion-Industries Show. Designed to 
educate our own members and to im- 
press those who do not yet know of 
the benefits of trade unionism, these 
shows are open to the public at large. 
In Seattle last year over a half- 
million persons came to the exhibition 
to view the craftsmanship of the union 
worker, to taste of the fruits of the 
union member’s toil and to carry 
away with them the conviction that 
“it’s smart to look for the union label. 
the shop card and the service button.” 
Successful as these annual shows 
have been, the Union Label and Serv- 
ice Trades Department proposes to 
improve them, to tell the union label 
story even more completely through 
this medium of showmanship until all 
people, union and non-union alike. 
know that the future of their security 
rests in purchasing products that are 
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union label and services 
that are proud to be under 
the banner of the shop 
card and service button. 

We depend upon the 
labor press. The maga- 
zines and papers of the 
AFL-CIO’s national and 
international unions and 
other labor publications 
are of paramount impor- 
tance in our efforts to in- 
duce union members to 
live up to their trust in 
buying right. We intend 
to continue to work close- 
ly with the labor press. 

Our Department wants 
to communicate the union 
label story to as many per- 
sons as it is humanly pos- 
sible to reach and we know how effec- 
tive the magazines and newspapers 
published by organized labor can be 
in doing this most vital job. 


ACTORIES run away, it is true, and 

hide behind a cheap-labor curtain 
for the manufacture of products which 
many times formerly bore the fine 
reputation of being union-mide. But 
the people in these new areas of 
manufacture, working for substand- 
ard wages, are not the ones who pur- 
chase the products. The articles made 
in the land of below-par income and 
sweatshop living are immediately 
shipped to the home towns of well- 
paid union workers and offered for 
sale to them and to their friends. 

If 15,000,000 AFL-CIO members 
refuse to purchase the goods of the 
runaway shop, if we keep our run- 
away dollars where they belong— 
passing them through the cash regis- 
ters of fair union merchandisers back 
to the fair union manufacturer—the 
runaway factory will have run away 
in vain. Goods are made to be sold 
and services are performed for the 
purpose of profit. We hold the key 
to these problems in our union pay 
envelopes—and in a determined re- 
solve to be union and to buy label. 
By controlling our runaway dollars 
We can control the runaway factory. 

There is but one sure way of identi- 
fying the right product to buy, the 
right service to patronize. By their 
union labels, their shop cards and 
their service buttons they shall be 
known. Let us firmly pledge our- 
selves to a day-by-day dedication to 
a better America, a cleaner economic 
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life in our nation, a permanent guar- 
antee that labor will keep the great 
gains it has accomplished, by spend- 
ing our wages for union label prod- 
ucts and for services marked by the 
shop card and service button. 

Let us determine that when we 
reach the twilight of this year we shall 


Every year big crowds turn out ‘for the Department -sponsored Union- Industries Show. 


have acquitted ourselves as true mem- 
bers of a great trade union movement 
by having made progress in control- 
ling our runaway dollars and making 
our corner of this universe a finer 
place of habitation for those whom 
the Creator loved the 
who toil. 


most—those 


Willard Townsend Dies 


RESIDENT Willard S. Townsend 

of the United Transport Service 
Employes died February 3 after a 
year’s illness. He was a member of 
the Executive Council of the AFL- 
CIO. He was elected a vice-president 
of the united labor movement at the 
1955 merger convention in New York. 

Mr. Townsend was an internation- 
ally known figure in the labor move- 
ment and a leader in the fight against 
discrimination. The Executive Coun- 
cil, in a formal resolution adopted at 
its Miami Beach meeting, hailed his 
contributions to labor’s welfare and 
noted that he had worked earnestly 
“to improve the foundations and 
structure of our democracy, so that 
the underlying cause of minority 
grievances could be removed and men 
of all races, colors and creeds could 
share equally in the glory of the 
American ideal.” 

Born in Cincinnati in 1895, Mr. 
Townsend went to work as a red cap 
in the Union Terminal there. Later 
he was a dining car waiter. In 1936, 
in Chicago, he helped to organize the 
Brotherhood of Red Caps. He be- 
came president of that organization. 
In 1940, when the United Transport 
Service Employes came into existence, 
Mr. Townsend was chosen to head the 


WILLARD S. TOWNSEND 


new union. 
elected. 

Mr. Townsend went to Japan on 
labor missions in 1947 and 1952. He 
had degrees in law and chemistry and 
had been a teacher in Texas. He was 
a veteran of World War I. 

AFL-CIO President George Meany 
and other officers sent messages of 
condolence to his widow. Mrs. Con- 
suelo Mann Townsend; his son, Wil- 
lard, Jr., and to his fellow officers of 
the Transport Service Employes. 


He was repeatedly re- 
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HEN we first come across a hat- 
Wi» union in America it is, 

oddly enough, in a courtroom. 
The city is New York and the year 
1822. The journeyman hatters stand 
before the bar accused of being “per- 
sons of evil minds and dispositions,” 
who did “conspire and combine, con- 
federate and agree together to prevent 
and hinder one David Acker from 
heing employed in his business as a 
hatter.” 

The motive of their crime became 
clear as the case proceeded. The mas- 
ter hatters of the city had agreed to 
“knock down” wages. The journey- 
man hatters reacted to this by refus- 
ing to work for less than a certain 
rate, but “one David Acker” failed 
to go along with his fellow workers. 
The hatters then refused to work in 
the shop that employed him. 

The verdict of the court 
“guilty.” 

The Hatters are known to most peo- 
ple via the epic Danbury Hatters’ case, 
but they had already had much expe- 
rience with hostile judges and almost 
a century of unionism lay behind 
them when they were convicted of the 
Danbury “conspiracy” under the 
Sherman Act. 

The Danbury case is, of course, a 
landmark of American labor history. 
It forged an unprecedented solidarity 
in the labor movement as union lead- 
ers and members came to the Hat- 
ters’ support. It led to the establish- 
ment of one of labor’s most vital free- 
doms—immunity from the provisions 
of anti-trust laws. It was responsible 
for an affirmation of workers’ rights 
as human beings whose labor could 


was 
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By ALEX ROSE 


President, United Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Workers International Union 


not be bought and sold like a piece of 
commercial goods. 

Danbury was a mammoth test of 
a small union’s vitality, for the Hat- 
ters had to survive twelve years of 
legal warfare at a cost of over $400,- 
000. 

The resources which helped our un- 
ion to survive were a long time grow- 
ing. The Hatters are one of the old- 
est of American unions. While the 
“persons of evil minds and disposi- 
tions” accused in the New York case 
of 1822 formed the first union of 
which we have any detailed record, 
references can be found to a society 
of hatters in Newark in 1808 and to a 
hatters’ union in Danbury in 1810. 
The industry traces back to early 
colonial days. By the 1820s it had 
passed into the factory stage and into 
the new tumultuous industrial world. 


ALEX ROSE | 


As one of the earliest organized 
trades, hat workers had a part in shap- 
ing the character of the American la- 
bor movement. Their early strikes 
sparked the formation of some of the 
first city-wide central labor bodies as 
well as the earliest uses of the em- 
ployers’ blacklist. National unions of 
Hat Makers and Hat Finishers played 
a role in the Knights of Labor and 
pioneered in developing the union 
label. 

In 1896 the Hat Finishers and Hat 
Makers combined to found the United 
Hatters of North America. Highly 
skilled and _ craft - conscious, the) 
joined the American Federation of 
Labor soon afterward. 

Our present international union, 
like the parent AFL-CIO, is the prod- 
uct of a merger—between the United 
Hatters and the Cloth Hat, Cap and 
Millinery Workers, another AFL af- 
filiate with a long history of growing 
pains. The marriage was unlikely but 
very successful. The hatters, largely 
New England Yankees and _ Irish 
Americans, were long - established. 
dyed-in-the-wool craft unionists. The 
cap and millinery workers, on_ the 
other hand, were mostly East Euro- 
pean Jewish immigrants, whose un- 
ionism was part of a broad and vola- 
tile social philosophy. 

Our leadership reflected these dif- 
ferences. There was Martin Lawlor, 
who became famous during the Dan- 
bury court drama (officially known as 
Loewe versus Lawlor) and who at 92 
is still an officer of our union. Max 
Zuckerman, the zealous “union saint” 
who inspired the capmakers, retired 
before our amalgamation, but he had 
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been proposing the merger move as 
far back as 1918. The first heads of 
our union, Michael Greene and Max 
Jaritsky, had been, respectively, the 
presidents of the Hatters and of the 
Cap and Millinery Workers, each with 
decades of experience in their sep- 
arate brands of unionism. 

Their range of background and out- 
look solidified and enriched our or- 
eanization, giving us a tempered mix- 
ture of practicality and idealism, tra- 
dition and innovation that today re- 
mains the spiritual core of our union. 

The Capmakers trace their origins 
to an 1873 strike in New York in- 
volving 2,000 workers. Although that 
strike was successful, the decade was 
marked by many bitter defeats, by 
starvation wages and by the entry into 
the trade of hired thugs and gang- 
sters. 

A Joint Council of Capmakers, or- 
ganized in 1886, had to contend with 
loosely organized and divided craft 
segments and with employers who 
were using the Council’s internal dif- 
ficulties to destroy it. Many of the 
thousands of Jewish immigrants from 
Eastern Europe who were then enter- 
ing the needle trades were coming 
into the cap industry, and there were 
conflicts with the German Jewish 
workers who had been dominant. 


HE new immigrants’ concept of 
| alleen labor as a great politi- 
cal, ethical and economic force was to 
mold the spirit of the Capmakers’ Un- 
ion and shape it into a model organi- 
zation, influential and respected in the 
needle trades and in the general labor 


community. 
their “foreignness” was exploited by 
the employers to intensify the union’s 
stresses and strains. 

The divide-and-conquer technique 
succeeded, and the first national Cap- 
nakers’ Union disappeared from the 
scene. 

The old-timers and the new arrivals 
‘et up separate organizations. Fifteen 
years of sacrifice and struggle fol- 
lowed before the capmakers had a 
national union that would last. 

That union was born in 1901, in the 
midst of the sweatshop era. In the 
cap trade all the sweatshop evils flour- 
ished. The shops were dirty, dark, 
tirless cellars and lofts. Earnings 
were miserably low, based on a piece- 
work system that kept them at starva- 
tion level. More production only led 
‘0a cut in rates and an intensified 
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But at the beginning - 


race to catch up. Competition was 
bitterly keen. 

The prevalence of home work made 
organizing difficult, and home work 
was particularly rampant in the cap 
trade. The entire family could con- 
tribute some kind of labor in the mak- 
ing of caps, and since most workers 
felt that with more work, longer hours 
and greater sacrifice they themselves 
could perhaps save enough to set up 
shop, the obstacles to unionism were 
almost insuperable. 

Nevertheless, the Capmakers began 
to make progress. During the first 
few years after receiving an American 
Federation of Labor charter they or- 
ganized locals in twenty cities outside 
of New York, waged hundreds of 
strikes, practically eliminated the 
tragic “black sack” in which workers 
used to carry their own tools and 
sewing machines, and drove wages up 
in several crafts. 

The union began to expand into 
millinery early in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury and found itself facing a new 
and stubborn problem. Organiza- 
tional campaigns among millinery 
workers inevitably led to disputes with 
the United Hatters, who laid claim to 
jurisdiction over the industry. Obvi- 
ously the three trades—caps, hats and 
millinery—were closely related, and 
in some stages they overlapped. 

In 1934, recognizing that the only 
realistic solution to the jurisdictional 
scourge was to eliminate duality, the 
two unions merged, retaining a de- 
partmental structure. Two years later 
reorganization effected organic unity. 

Appropriately, our 
union was the first to 
urge reconciliation of 
the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. While 
the division in labor 
was widening, our for- 
mer president. Max 
Zaritsky, worked hard 
to reunite the two 
groups. He knew from 
experience the nature 
of the jurisdictional af- 
fliction and the cure. 

When the AFL-CIO 
merger was _ finally 
achieved, it was cele- 
brated with personal 
relief and enthusiasm 
by many of the leaders 
of our union. 


Sj 
Qs . 
A> Wa 


Making hats at home about 100 
years ago. Factories were in 
operation then, and the Hatters 
had a history of organization. 


For us 1934—the year of our own 
merger—marked a turning point. 
Important chapters of our story, with 
significant parellels in the progress of 
all American labor, had already been 
written. Our union had succeeded 
within its sphere in solving some of 
labor’s biggest headaches—jurisdic- 
tional strife, Communist infiltration 
and the onslaught of gun-toting rack- 
eteers. 

It had developed a fresh approach 
to labor-management relations, had 
begun its long efforts to stabilize the 
headwear industries and, in the proc- 


‘Times Square becomes Millinery Square. 
The union believes in publicity’s value. 





ess, had used the new technique of 
industry-wide bargaining. 

Under the benign influence of the 
New Deal and with the strength of 
unity, the union moved ahead in or- 
ganization and wage improvement 
over the next decade. Other prob- 


lems, such as the old plague of mer- 
cury poisoning or “hatters’ shakes,” 
were successfully tackled. Broad pro- 
grams to protect the workers’ security 


and health were developed. 

Our union today has a membership 
of approximately 40,000. About 20,- 
000 are millinery workers, 11,000 
hatters and 9,000 capmakers. Al- 
though our numbers are small. limited 
by the nature of our industries and 
the shrinking market for all types of 
headwear over the past few decades, 
unionization is well advanced. 

In the millinery industry 90 per 
cent of the workers are organized, in 
hats 80 per cent and in capmaking 
65 per cent. The sweatshop has given 
way to clean, light, safe factories. 
The workweek has been reduced to 
thirty-five hours. Earnings have been 
multiplied many times since sweat- 
shop days and supplemented by 
health, welfare and pension plans. 

The largest plan is that of the New 
York Millinery Joint Board, It pro- 
vides medical services, X-rays, eye 
examinations, blood transfusions and 
other aid, health benefits for twenty- 
six weeks, disability benefits at the 
age of 50, surgical benefits, emergency 
relief, hospitalization and death bene- 
fiis. Incidentally, the administrative 
cost of this plan is at the record low 
of 4.6 per cent. 

Like the rest of organized labor, 
the headwear workers have come a 
long way. But many problems still 
demand dynamic, strenuous action. 
Recent events best illustrate our pres- 
ent challenges. 


ITHIN the past three years we 
Oy cation’ a strike against the 
Hat Corporation of America that is 
already a labor classic for its purpose, 
its conduct and its results. In the 
course of it, we devised a new organi- 
zational tactic known as the “second 
front” which has proved surprisingly 
effective in running the Taft-Hartley 
obstacle course and the race against 
the time limits of organizing in a 
seasonal industry. 
The Hat Corporation strike was at 
Norwalk, Connecticut. In some re- 
spects it resembled the Danbury Hat- 
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ters’ fight at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. Like the struggle at Danbury, 
the Hat Corporation strike was a 
marathon, lasting almost eleven 
months. It, too, evoked overwhelm- 
ing response from the entire labor 
movement. Again the cost—this time 
$2,000,000 — was staggering, and 
again the principle was viial to all 
organized labor. 

The Norwalk strike was a fight 
against the runaway shop, It was a 
fight to defend the interests of an en- 
tire community against the irresponsi- 
bility of its major industrial concern. 
If the company had been permitted to 
carry out its plans to transfer its op- 
erations bit by bit to cheap labor 
markets, Norwalk might have become 
a ghost town. Its hatters, many of 
them twenty and thirty years in the 
company’s employ and too old to learn 
a new trade, would have been left 
helplessly stranded. 

In making this fight its own, the 
labor movement notified runaway 
shops, existent and potential, that they 
would be fought with all the strength 
labor could muster. AFL and CIO 
unions and leaders, above all George 
Meany and David Dubinsky, not only 
gave us generous financial assistance 
but moral and tactical support. In 
every town where Hat Corporation 
products were sold, local labor off- 
cials implemented the “second front” 
by contacting merchants and urging 
them not to patronize the company 
until the strike was settled. 

Our ultimate victory brought new 
recognition of the principle that work- 
ers and communities are entitled to 
responsible consideration from the in- 
dustries they have helped build. Na- 
tional attention to the 
grave problem of job displacement 
and the hardships it creates. 

Also within the past few years, and 
at the other end of the industrial spec- 
trum, we have added an important 
page to the record of labor-manage- 
ment peace and cooperation. In 1955 
the New York Millinery Joint Board 
gave impetus to the establishment of 
the Millinery Institute of America, 
uniting for mutual benefit every fac- 
tor in the millinery industry. 

In the New York millinery market, 
good industrial relations have been a 
rule rarely broken. There and in 
many other places the union has 
helped manufacturers individually 
and collectively with funds, technical 
stabilizing influence. 


was drawn 


assistance and 


The Millinery Institute of America js 
a part of this record, unique in that 
it encompasses manufacturers, retail. 
ers, jobbers, syndicates, importers, 
suppliers and workers throughout the 
country. 

The MIA was set up to tackle the 
chronic ailment of hatlessness. The 
need for a long-range, effective pro. 
motion campaign to combat hatless. 
ness had long been evident. Hoy. 
ever, lack of money and intra-indys. 
try divisions had prevented action. 

During recent contract negotiations 
the New York millinery union decided 
to waive its demand for an additional 
fringe benefit in favor of a one per 
cent payroll contribution for promo. 
tion, thus supplying initial funds and 
push. Millinery locals outside New 
York immediately followed suit, and 
union officials began to contact all 
firms associated with the industry in 
addition to the manufacturers. 

The institute that grew out of this 
effort has already inspired a similar 
organization in the cap trade. The 
promotion campaign in millinery is 
beginning to bring dividends to the 
workers in longer seasons and higher 
earnings, while the campaign in cap 
is getting under way with vigor. 




















UNAWAY shops and hatlessness are 
R problems which will undoubted) 
call for continuing efforts. There are 
numerous others. We are now fight 
ing to stop the dumping of cheap in- 
ports that have severely damaged the 
American hat and millinery industries 
and are threatening to destroy the cap 
industry. We recently faced once 
again the specter of mercury poison 
ing, due to the chemicals used in im 
ported fur felts, and we will have to 
maintain our vigilance to keep pois 
hats out of our shops. 

A full-scale organizational cam 
paign is being directed against the re 
maining open shops. Non-union fac 
tories in the South and West hav 
been growing, and while clean-uw 
drives in all three trades are bringing 
good results, some of the open-shop 
strongholds may take years of per 
sistent siege. 

We can count on these problem 
but we can also count on meeting an) 
future crises with the firm backing 
the labor movement, the whole 
hearted cooperation of our member 
ship and a toughness which is th 
natural legacy of a century and a hal 
of unionism. 
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‘Restrictionism’ in the Building Trades? 





A Myth Exploded 


By BERT SEIDMAN 


Economist, AFL-CIO Department of Research 


OR many years economists, 

housing experts, magazine writ- 

ers and others have sought to 
blame alleged “restrictive practices” 
of the building trades unions for high 
costs of housing and other types of 
construction. 

That housing costs have been rising 
can hardly be denied. Figures pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics show that in only two years from 
1954 to 1956 the median selling price 
of new one-family houses jumped 
from $12,300 to $14,500, a whopping 


18 per cent increase, while average 


‘floor area increased only 8 per cent. 


This means that, on a per square 
foot basis, the price of new houses 
increased more than 9 per cent. Dur- 
ing the same period the wholesale 
price index for all commodities except 
farm products and food increased 
only 514 per cent. 

It is also true that productivity in 
construction has probably not kept 
pace with rapid strides in the rest of 
the economy. Unfortunately, data 
needed to compute a valid index of 
productivity are not 
available, and therefore the extent of 


construction 


this gap between the rate of tech- . 


advance in construction 
and other economic activities can 
only he guessed at. 

This is precisely what Professors 
William Haber and Harold M. Levin- 
son of the University of Michigan 
have attempted to do in their book, 
“Labor Relations and Productivity in 
the Building Trades.”* Their conclu- 
sion is that the annual rate of increase 
in productivity in residential con- 
struction has been about 1.5 per cent 
and in commercial, industrial and 
large apartment building about 2 per 
cent, as compared with a rate for the 
economy as a whole of about 2 to 3 
per cent. 


nological 


With this picture of recent econom- 
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*William Haber and Harold M. Levinson, 


“Labor Relations and 
Building Trades.” 
tions, Uni 


Productivity in the 
é Bureau of Industrial Reia- 
ersity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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ic trends in the construction industry 
before them, anti-labor pundits and 
even some writers not unfriendly to 
labor have charged that so-called 
“restrictive practices” alleged to have 
been initiated and fostered by build- 
ing trades unions have held back pro- 
ductivity gains in building, boosted 
construction costs and thereby pushed 
up prices of houses and other types 
of structures to unduly high levels. 

How valid is this charge? 

To find out, Professors Haber and 
Levinson made a painstaking inves- 
tigation involving 268 interviews with 
labor, management and public rep- 
resentatives in sixteen cities in ten 
states and the District of Columbia. 
They concluded that this anti-union 
canard is virtually without any foun- 
dation. 

They examined in detail oft-heard 
complaints such as those regarding 
alleged restrictions against the use 
of paint and plaster guns, transit- 
mixed concrete, cement-mixing ma- 
chines, power saws, acceptance of 
various types of substitute materials, 
rules regarding paint brush width 
and a great number of other alleged 
union policies relating to the introduc- 
tion of new techniques as well as 
others alleged to impose limitations 
upon output of building trades work- 
ers. 

Haber and Levinson found that, 
contrary to popular belief, within the 
limitations imposed on this industry 
by its very nature, construction has 
been making rapid technological 
strides, particularly in recent years. 

“Tt seems clear,” they write, “that 
the traditional view of the construc- 
tion industry as backward, inefficient, 
lacking in imagination and inventive 
genius constitutes a gross misrepre- 
sentation of the actual situation. 

“The list of improvements which 
have been developed by the industry 
is impressive, and their contribution 
to higher productivity has been sub- 
stantial.” 


But what about the specific charge 
of “restrictionism” made against the 
building trades unions? On the basis 
of their studies, Haber and Levinson 
conclude that in some areas and in a 
few crafts, unions have resisted in- 
troduction of new materials and tech- 
niques. The reason, as is well known, 
is most often the fears generated by 
the history of cyclical fluctuations 
and the extreme seasonality in the 
building industry. 

These conditions have forced build- 
ing trades unions to emphasize preser- 
vation of job opportunities. 


HILE not denying that there have 

been some instances of restric- 
tion based on:such understandable 
motivations, Haber and Levinson em- 
phasize that “the building trades un- 
ions have been much more receptive 
to new techniques than has been wide- 
ly believed.” 

They emphasize that whatever re- 
strictions there have been are of rela- 
tively minor economic importance in 
total construction costs and that even 
complete elimination of all restric- 
tions, some of which they admit to be 
quite valid, would permit a reduction 
of only about 5 per cent in on-site 
labor costs. This would mean a reduc- 
tion of perhaps 114 per cent in total 
construction cost, obviously a mar- 
ginal item. 

Looking to the future, Haber and 
Levinson find “substantial evidence of 
a strong trend toward further liberal- 
ization of union policies, and any 
generalization that the building trades 
unions are committed to a broad pro- 
gram of restrictionism is not borne 
out by the evidence * * * 

“On the contrary, there is consider- 
able support for the conclusion that 
the unions are prepared to cooperate 
with management in raising produc- 
tivity under sufficiently favorable con- 
ditions. The most important of these 
conditions would be further progress 
in assuring steady employment.” 
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A NAME TO REMEMBER 


| dent Woodrow Wilson sent to the 
Senate the nomination of Louis 
Dembitz Brandeis for appointment to 
the Supreme Court, a savage attack 
was launched against the man then 
widely known as “the people’s attor- 
ney” by those who feared the acces- 
sion to the high court of the avowed 
friend of the working man and the 
defender of the common welfare. 
Among the forces of prejudice and 
privilege arrayed against the Brandeis 
appointment to the highest tribunal 
in the land, anti-Semitism was only 
incidental. These forces were aligned 
against the author of “Other People’s 
Money,” a cold, factual and painstak- 
ing analysis of irresponsible control 
exercised by bankers over business. 
Neither Utopian nor muckraking, 
Brandeis’ critique was all the more 
alarming because it revealed an ex- 
pert’s knowledge of the intricate 
structure of power and privilege. 
“social 


| JHEN, in January, 1916, Presi- 


He was feared also as a 
inventor,” whose ideas were in time 
to bring about far-reaching and 
needed reforms. The Banking Act of 
1933, divorcing commercial and in- 
vestment banking, and the Securities 
Act of the same year, protecting in- 
vestors against deceptive and fraudu- 
lent securities, are only some of the 
many reforms that were sought by 
Brandeis, in the public interest, when 
he was still a member of the bar. 

The drive against Brandeis’ ap- 
pointment was spearheaded by Austen 
J. Fox, a New York lawyer retained 
by a group of Boston attorneys and 
businessmen. The campaign assumed 
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By BORIS SHISHKIN 


Second of Two Articles 


BORIS SHISHKIN 


national proportions, with publicity 
material reviling the nominee sent to 
every state in the Union. 

Under a searching investigation of 
this unbridled attack by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, the far-fetched 
against this high-minded, 
honorable and dedicated man failed 
to stand up. As Senator Thomas J. 
Walsh noted. the real reason for the 
venomous attacks was quite different 
from the open allegations. 


charges 


“The real crime of which this man 
is guilty.” said Senator Walsh. “is 
that he has exposed the iniquities of 
men in high places in our financial 
system. He has not stood in awe 
of the majesty of wealth. * * * He 


has written about and expressed views 
on ‘social justice,’ to which vague 
term are referred movements and 
measures to obtain greater security, 
greater comfort and better heaith for 
the industrial workers. * * * They 
all contemplate that a man’s a man 
and not a machine.” 

The “not guilty” verdict brought 
in by the Senate Judiciary Commit 
tee resulted in a collapse of the anti- 
Brandeis drive. His appointment was 
confirmed by the Senate on June 1, 
1916, by a vote of 47 to 22. 

As a member of the Supreme Court, 
Louis D. Brandeis soon began to 
make legal history. His opinions 
revealed his high-minded belief in 
human justice and in the duty of the 
courts to protect the rights of those 
who work. Although most of his pro: 
nouncements were only dissents from 
the preponderant views of the cour! 
on which he served, the far-sighted 
vision of his doctrines and the force 
of his arguments subsequently won 
them acceptance as the law of the 
land. 

One cf his earliest dissents wa 
made in the Washington employmell 
agency case. In this case the Supreny 
Court overturned, by a 5 to 4 deci 
sion, a state law prohibiting employ: 
ment agencies from taking worker: 
fees. 

The majority, speaking through As 
sociate Justice McReynolds. pushed 
aside the key consideration that th 
placement costs could well be met by 
the employer and objected to th 
statute, holding that only obnoxiou 
and vicious business could be circu 
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scribed or prohibited by law. The 
majority's conclusion was reached 
without examining into the evils 
which at that time permeated private 
employment agency practices, in 
Washington State and elsewhere. 


N HIS dissent Justice Brandeis as- 
l serted that justice must speak 
from the facts in the case—not from 
blind precedent. 

“The judgment should be based on 
consideration of relevant facts, actual 
or possible. Ex facto jus oritus 
[Justice speaks from the deed]. That 
ancient rule must prevail in order that 
we may have a system of living law.” 

Using the method he had developed 
in the “Brandeis brief” some ten 
years earlier, the newly appointed 
judge reinforced his dissent with a 
formidable array of factual material 
culled from government reports and 
studies by recognized experts. This 
bill of particulars marshaled devastat- 
ing evidence of widespread ev'!-doing 
by private employment agencies—fee- 
splitting with employers’ agents, ex- 
tortionate fees, misrepresentation of 
the terms of employment and of 
working conditions, and many other 
practices serving to victimize the 
worker. 

Regulation of employment agencies 
was justifiable and necessary, accord- 
ing to Justice Brandeis, not only to 
root out these evil practices but also 
to direct the activities of these agen- 
cies toward a positive end—a reduc- 
tion in irregularity of employment. 

Brandeis believed in trade unions 
and in collective bargaining. He re- 
garded them as institutions indispen- 
sable to balanced economic growth. 
He challenged the view espoused by 
spokesmen of organized management 
that weakening of trade unions and of 
collective bargaining would result in 
industrial peace and business prosper- 
ity. As he wrote in “Business—A 
Profession,” published in 1933, “Our 
hope lies rather in their growing 
strength and stability.” 

This view was reflected in Justice 
Brandeis’ perhaps most important 
dissent—in the Hitchman Coal case in 
1917. As a condition of employment, 
the company had been exacting a 
from each worker not to 
join the union—-the United Mine 
Workers. This was a glaring exam- 
ple of the “yellow dog” contract, 
used by employers to wreck unions 


promise 
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by coercing their workers, one by 
one, into agreement not to become 
union members and making such non- 
membership a condition of employ- 
ment. 

The Supreme Court majority lined 
up in defense of this viciously unfair 
device to thwart workers’ self-organ- 
ization. Justice Pitney, speaking for 
the majority, defended the employer’s 
right “to make non-membership in a 
union a condition of employment.” 
This right, he said, “is a part of the 
constitutional rights of personal li- 
berty and private property, not to be 
taken away even by legislation.” 

Justice Pitney’s overriding concern 
throughout his opinion in this case 
was whether the worker’s joining of 
the union constituted 2 breach of 
contract. The main concern of Jus- 
tice Brandeis, on the other hand, was 
the necessity to equalize bargaining 
power between employer and em- 
ploye, and to apply the law, as Justice 
Holmes had stated in 1915, so as “to 
establish the equality of position be- 
tween the parties in which the liberty 
of contract begins.” 


| gon weapon designed to wreck 
unions, the anti-labor injunc- 
tion, was brought before the Supreme 
Court in 1921 in the Duplex Printing 
Press Company case. In this case the 
employer, Duplex Printing Press 
Company of Battle Creek, Michigan, 
a manufacturer of printing presses, 
asked for a court injunction to re- 
strain the Machinists from unionizing 
the plant. There were then only four 
firms manufacturing printing presses 
in the country. All except Duplex 
were unionized. In time, two of the 
unionized firms advised the union 
that they would have to rescind their 
union agreements unless the labor 
standards of the Duplex Company 
were raised to match the union stand- 
ards maintained by them. 

The Machinists’ local in Battle 
Creek then called an organizational 
strike at Duplex. In addition, the 
international union called for a boy- 
cott of Duplex products in the New 
York City area. Union men refused 
to work on installation, maintenance 
and repair of the Duplex presses. 

When the case reached the Supreme 
Court, Justice Pitney, speaking for 
the majority, saw no motive prompt- 
ing the union’s actions other than to 
inflict malicious injury on the em- 


ployer. He construed the section of 
the Clayton Act exempting employer- 
employe disputes from the use of the 
injunction as inapplicable. 

This he did on the ground that the 
union, “standing in no relation of 
employment under complainant,” had 
no right “to make that dispute their 
own” and to instigate sympathetic 
strikes, picketing and secondary boy- 
cotting. In other words, Justice Pit- 
ney denied the very right of the 
workers to be represented by their 
union in defending their standards of 
employment. 

Justice Brandeis brought this point 
out forcefully in his dissent. The 
defendant union had “injured the 
plaintiff not maliciously but in self- 
defense,” Brandeis said. He added 
that “the contest between the company 
and the Machinists’ Union involves 
vitally the interest of every person 
whose cooperation is sought.” 

He asked this question: 

“May not all with a common inter- 
est join in refusing to expend their 
labor upon articles whose very pro- 
duction constitutes an attack upon 
their standard of living and the in- 
stitutions which they are convinced 
supports it?” 

A crucial issue in the Duplex case 
was whether Sections 6 and 20 of the 
Clayton Act, denying to the federal 
courts equity jurisdiction over con- 
troversies “involving or growing out 
of a dispute concerning terms or 
conditions of employment,” was in- 
tended to apply to unions, as repre- 
sentatives of workers in such disputes, 
or only to the individual workers di- 
rectly concerned. 


AX WE have seen in the Duplex case. 
the majority of the Supreme 
Court refused to concede that this 
exemption, in effect, withheld from 
the federal courts the use of the in- 
junction in disputes involving unions. 

In 1921 this issue, in a different 
form, was again before the Supreme 
Court in the case known as Truax 
versus Corrigan. This case involved 
an anti-injunction state law, enacted 
in Arizona, which limited the state 
courts of equity in much the same 
way as the federal courts of equity 
had been limited by the Clayton Act. 

Chief Justice William Howard Taft. 
speaking for the majority, held in 
favor of overturning the Arizona law. 
He argued that the law’s exclusion of 
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the labor injunction was contrary to 
the “equal protection” and “due 
process” clauses of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

Equal protection of the law, he 
declared, could be denied as much 
by conferring a favor as by imposing 
a penalty. In effect, Chief Justice 
Taft held that, as a matter of right, 
a property or business owner might 
not be denied injunctive relief against 
union tactics, even in the absence of 
violence. 

Justice Brandeis disagreed empha- 
tically. He maintained that such use 
of the labor injunction “involved 
incidents which * * * endangered the 
personal liberty of wage-earners.” 

“The real motive in seeking the in- 
junction,” he wrote in his dissenting 
opinion, “was not ordinarily to pre- 
vent property from being injured nor 
to protect the owner in its use, but to 
endow property with active, militant 
power which would make it dominant 


over men. 

“In other words, under the guise of 
protecting property rights, the em- 
ployer was seeking sovereign power.” 


HE use of the labor injunction 
sacra unions by the federal 
courts, in the face of the provision 
against such use in the Clayton Act, 
was again before the Supreme Court 
in 1927, in the Bedford Cut Stone 
Company case. 

The company, engaged in quarry- 
ing and fabricating Indiana limestone, 
sought to enjoin the Journeymen 
Stone Cutters Association of North 
America. Before 1921 the company 
had operated under a written agree- 
ment with the union, but after that 
time it closed its shops and quarries 
to members of the Stone Cutters. 

Eventually the international union 
advised all its locals and members of 
the situation. The union directed its 
members not to work on stone “that 
has been started—planed, turned, cut 
or semi-finished—by men working in 
opposition to our organization.” This 
rule requiring union members to re- 
frain from working on “unfair” stone 
was enforced against the company’s 
product in a number of states. 

The U.S. District Court refused the 
company a preliminary injunction 
and, after final hearing, dismissed the 
bill for want of equity. This court’s 
action was approved by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. The company, on 
further appeal, carried its case to the 
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Supreme Court, and the high tribunal, 
reversing the lower courts, ruled in 
favor of issuance of an injunction 
against the union. 

The Supreme Court’s majority, 
speaking through Justice Sutherland, 
viewed the activities of the Journey- 
men Stone Cutters as contravening the 
anti-trust laws. In this decision the 
majority chose to ignore the “rule of 
reason” which the court previously 
had applied in interpreting the appli- 
cation of anti-trust laws to business 
combinations. The majority, more- 
over, swept aside Chief Justice Taft’s 
earlier recognition of the right of 
workers to refuse to work on the prod- 
ucts of employers who sought to de- 
stroy their union. 

Brandeis, in his dissent, went to the 
heart of the issue. He wrote: 

“If, on the undisputed facts of this 
case, refusal to work can be enjoined, 
Congress created by the Sherman Law 
and the Clayton Act an instrument 
for imposing restraints upon labor 
which reminds of involuntary servi- 
tude.” 

Through the 
pronouncements 


Brandeis judicial 
ran the thread of 
his belief that human rights were 
more important to society than prop- 
erty rights. He had no doubt that 
the worth of the state was in what it 
won for man. 

“Those who won our independence 


believed that the final end of the state 
was to make men free to develop their 
faculties,” he wrote. “They believed 
that freedom to think as you will 
and to speak as you think are means 
indispensable to the discovery and 
spread of political truth.” 

And in 1928 he said: 

“Our business is not to make goods 
but to make men.” 

Although Brandeis’ was only a dis- 
senting voice in the labor injunction 
cases we have reviewed, his idea final. 
ly prevailed. In 1932 it was made a 
part of the nation’s statutory law with 
the enactment of the Norris-LaGuar. 
dia Act. 

While this law did not prohibit all 
injunctions in labor disputes and did 
not affect damage suits and criminal 
prosecutions, it prescribed conditions 
under which injunctions may be is- 
sued by the federal courts in labor 
disputes. In this as in so many other 
issues, Brandeis’ vision placed him 
ahead of his time. 

His thinking was independent. His 
views were not always in harmony 
with those of organized labor. But 
in his challenge against social injus- 
tice and in his search for human wel- 
fare, Brandeis’ spirit was attuned to 
the aspirations of the trade union 
movement, 

He left behind more than a heritage. 
He left us an inspiration. 


Auto Workers Back Israel 


IRECT negotiations should be 
| launched at once between 

Israel and her Arab neighbors 
to bring about “a permanent. fair and 
honorable peace treaty that will rec- 
ognize Israel’s right to exist,” the 
Executive Board of the United Auto 
Workers has declared in a message 
sent to Histadrut, Israel’s General 
Confederation of Labor. 

A just and lasting peace in that 
area was defined as one that would 
enable Israel to make full use of the 
Suez Canal—closed to Israel by Egypt 
for the last eight years—and would 
provide free access to the Gulf of 
Aqaba, also blocked by Egypt. The 
UAW’s cable also called for removal 
of all anti-Israeli military, economic 
and political blockades. 

“Only the establishment of a peace 
treaty between all of the nations of 
the Middle East can create the climate 


in which there can develop mutual 
respect and confidence between the 
peoples of these countries so that they 
will be able to cooperate in an effort 
to improve their economic conditions. 
raise living standards and provide all 
the people with a fuller measure of 
economic and social justice,” the mes- 
sage said. 

In a West Coast address, UAW 
President Walter P. Reuther described 
Egypt as “the aggressor which for 
eight years, day after day, night after 
night, has attacked and_ harassed 
Israeli settlements from bases in the 
Sinai Peninsula and the Gaza Strip.” 
He warned that a return to the status 
quo would solve no problems but only 
create more and worse ones. 

Mr. Reuther condemned Egypt’ 
action in blocking the Suez Canal. 
an international waterway, to Israeli 
shipping for the last eight years. 
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‘vineers Are Working People 


By RUSSELL M. STEPHENS 


President, American Federation of Technical Engineers 


r¥ \HE professional engineering so- 

cieties say that it is undignified 

for professionally trained em- 
ployes to band together for their so- 
cial and economic betterment. Would 
these societies also maintain that it 
was undignified and unethical when 
the thirteen American colonies banded 
together to form our nation? Would 
they say that American labor’s worth- 
while gains should apply only to 
manual workers because, were they 
also enjoyed by the engineer, the re- 
sult would be a lowering of his dig- 
nity and ethics? 

AFL-CIO President George Meany 
has said: “What is good for America 
is good for labor.” That is the basic 
philosophy of the American labor 
movement. America is “the people” 
—including engineers. 

The engineer of today is a part of 
the work force, the same as the ma- 
chinist, the sheet metal worker or 
other highly skilled craftsmen. In 
most instances he punches a time 
clock on arrival at his office and upon 
departing for the day. Why then 
should the engineer not receive com- 
pensation for extra hours worked as 
do his fellow employes working in 
the skilled trades? 

The contracts of the American Fed- 
eration of Technical Engineers pro- 
tect union committee members and 
stewards when they freely express 
their minds on matters concerning 
pay and working conditions. What 
chance would an individual in an un- 
organized engineering department 
have who constantly advised his su- 
perior about unsatisfactory working 
conditions? He would soon assume 
the role of a troublemaker in his boss’ 
mind and be cut off forever from 
promotion and advancement. 

The union steward and union com- 
mittee member, under the terms of 
our agreements with employers, is 
free to enter into such discussions as 
the spokesman for the group without 
fear of retaliation. 

In \merica today over 90 per cent 
of technically trained persons are em- 
ployed on a salary basis, regardless 
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of the skill, knowledge and experience 
they may possess. 

This condition is the result of the 
transition of industry from single 
ownership to the corporate type of 
collective ownership. This growth of 
industry has directly affected the 
status of the engineer. It has forced 


engineers to work for large com- 
It has created the employe- 


panies. 
engineer. 

No longer do the vast majority of 
engineers work as independent con- 
tractors for one person or a small 
group of people. In today’s highly 
mechanized society, the engineer is 
but one of a large group employed 
by a large company. The employer 
realizes this. 


ee. architects, chemists, 
bacteriologists and all techni- 
cians are, in fact, subject to the same 
economic conditions as any other em- 
ployes, regardless of the degrees of 
skill they may have. There is our real 
status, whatever words we may use. 

Today’s engineer is an employe. 

The enormous growth of American 
industry has caused this change. A 
young engineer cannot look forward 
to spending four or five years in a 
company’s employment and then en- 
tering the practice. His employment 
focuses his attention now on the 
specialty his employer wants him to 
pursue. His employment serves as a 
step to greater dependence upon his 
employer than ever before. His em- 
ployment now becomes the means of 
earning his livelihood for the rest of 
his life. 

To his corporate employer the engi- 
neer becomes a number who clocks 
in at starting time and who clocks 
out at quitting time. The corporation 
has no feelings nor can it know the 
engineer and his problems. 

Under a collective bargaining 
agreement negotiated by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, minimum standards are as- 
sured, patent rights are protected, 
classification descriptions are devel- 
oped by both sides and the standard 


workday and workweek are firmly 
established, with premium pay provi- 
sions for work beyond the standard 
hours. 

Rewards for individual merit and 
efficiency are established, discrimina- 
tion is eliminated, the rights of free 
expression and assembly are guar- 
anteed, bilateral discussions on health, 
safety and sanitation are inaugurated, 
vacation leave, personal leave and sick 
leave are guaranteed by contract, and 
many other conditions of employment 
are spelled out in detail, to the advan- 
tage of both the employe and manage- 
ment, 

The AFTE does not resort to strike 
action until every possible peaceful 
means has been exhausted for the set- 
tling of disputes, including federal 
and state mediation. Neither do we 
strike until after a secret ballot has 
been taken of the members of the 
bargaining unit involved, and then 
only after the international president 
has been furnished with all the facts 
involved and, after a very close study, 
has issued strike sanction to the local. 

Our organization’s strike record 
over the years is testimony to our 
successful settlement of disputes by 
peaceful methods. In the salary area 
our practice is to establish a mini- 
mum rate for each classification, with 
regular and definite adjustments pro- 
vided for ability to perform the job 
of a given classification with greater 
efficiency and increased productivity 
as a result of experience. 

Regular periodic merit reviews are 
given to each employe in the bargain- 
ing unit for the purpose of deter- 
mining and rewarding the so-called 
“rare bird” for his exceptional talents. 
While many employers insist on estab- 
lishing a maximum salary for each 
classification, the AFTE does not be- 
lieve in setting of pay maximums. 

We give to the employer contrac- 
tually the complete right to pay above 
the established scale to the exceptional 
employe. There is no “stifling of 
initiative” by our contracts, as fre- 
quently charged by the National So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers. 
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Committee would meet each Monday 
morning to plan action for the week. 

The session proved a_ successful 
one from labor’s standpoint. All 
anti-labor proposals were defeated, 
while on the positive side coordinated 
labor action led to the enactment of 
a number of measures beneficial to 
working people, including one which 
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records revealed how the members of In the planning and execution of 
abor Cov 


both houses had voted on key meas- this program. the leaders of the State 
ures affecting labor. For the first Federation of Labor and the Stale Almost 
time. Arkansas workers had the in- Industrial Union Council worked to- merger, 
formation on which to appraise each — gether very closely. lories in ] 
member of the Legislature. When it became apparent that the he succes 

The members of our committee merger of their parent bodies was “00 memb 
were convinced that labor’s great about to be consummated, these Ar “treet and 
problem in our state was the lack of kansas leaders were enthusiastic, for against the 
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they had already seen the effective- 
ness of united efforts. As soon as the 
national merger was completed, La- 
bors Joint Educational Committee 
made plans to merge the two Arkan- 
sas groups. 

We were anxious to be the first 
state to effectuate a merger, believing 
that our close association 
over eighteen months would 
assure the step with a mini- 
mum amount of friction. 
Meanwhile, I had _ been 
elected president of the state 
federation. George Ellison, 
president of the State Indus- 
trial Union Council, and I 
appointed a committee 
which was broadly repre- 
sentative of the two organizations. 

This committee developed a merger 
plan and set the date for the joint 
convention. On March 20, 1956, the 
two organizations officially merged 
and formed the Arkansas State Feder- 
ated Labor Council, AFL-CIO. 


There was not a single dissenting 


vote when the merger question came 


before the delegates. Nor had there 
been any opposing votes on the mer- 
ger plan at the separate conventions of 
the two bodies which preceded the 
merger convention. 

I was elected president of the new 
organization. Other officers elected 
were William C. Demers of the Com- 
munications Workers, vice-president; 
Wayne E. Glenn of the Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers, executive 
secretary, and Charles M. Catton of 
the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Work- 
ers, treasurer. 

The merger 
wide attention. Speakers included 
Peter J. McGavin, assistant to AFL- 
CIO President George Meany, who 
presented the charter; John W. Liv- 
ingston, AFL-CIO director of organi- 
zation, and William J. McSorley, as- 
‘stant director of national COPE. 
Others present included E. H. Wil- 
liams of Louisiana, an AFL-CIO re- 
sional director of organization, and 
John I. Rollings, then president of the 
Missouri State Federation of Labor 
and now head of the Missouri State 
Labor Council. 

Almost simultaneously with the 
uerger, labor won two great vic- 
tories in Little Rock. The first was 
the successful end of the strike of 
200 members of Division 704 of the 
‘treet and Electric Railway Employes 
wainst the Capitol Transit Company 
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of Little Rock, a struggle that had 
continued for almost a year. 

My own union, the Teamsters, also 
emerged successfully from a strike at 
the Terry Dairy Company in Little 
Rock which had been in progress 
close to a year. The firm, the largest 
of its kind in the state, lost a great 
share of its business. Forced 
to discontinue its opera- 
tions, it sold out to the Bor- 
den Company in April, 
1956. 

No sooner were these two 
victories achieved than the 
Arkansas labor movement 
undertook the difficult task 
of securing signatures on 
petitions to place on the 
ballot two important proposals. One 
would increase the maximum work- 
men’s compensation benefits from 
$8000 to $12,500 and the weekly bene- 
fits from $25 to $30. The other would 
put an end to the poll tax, a goal of 
labor for many years. 


Arkansas COPE set up an organi- 
zation for collecting more than the 
30,000 signatures required by law. 
Mass meetings were held throughout 
the state. Leaders of Jocal unions were 
furnished with petitions and county 
quotas were established. The neces- 
sary signatures were obtained. 

The Arkansas labor movement has 
had a difficult struggle. Several years 
ago a “right to work” amendment 
was added to the state constitution 
during the administration of Dixie- 
crat Governor Ben Laney. We also 
have a vicious “anti-violence” law un- 
der which several of our members 
have been unjustly sentenced to the 
penitentiary. At the proper time we 
are going to make an all-out effort to 
repeal these measures. 

We feel that labor in Arkansas is 
definitely on the march. We are rec- 
ognized as a strong force in the state. 
We believe that from now on we shall 
be listened to with respect by all seg- 
ments of society in Arkansas. 


Harry Lundeberg | Dies at 56 


NE of the nation’s most colorful 

labor leaders, President Harry 
Lundeberg of the AFL-CIO Maritime 
Trades Department, died January 28 
in a hospital at Burlingame, Califor- 
nia. He had been admitted to the hos- 
pital on January 20 after a heart at- 
tack. He was 56. 

A native of Norway, Mr. Lunde- 
berg went to sea as a boy. In 1921 
he joined the Sailors Union of the 
Pacific. He became an American citi- 
zen in 1933, and two years later he 
was elected secretary-treasurer of the 
SUP. When the Seafarers Interna- 
tional Union was established, he be- 
came its president. 

In his career as a union leader, Mr. 
Lundeberg won renown for the vigor- 
ous and effective fight against com- 
munism which he waged. The Com- 
munists hated him and made him a 
constant target, but Mr. Lundeberg 
proved able to take care of himself. 

The head of the Maritime Trades 
Department learned union principles 
from his parents. His mother was a 
crusader for the rights of labor. His 
father, Gunnar Lundeberg, was a 
small business man who believed in 
trade unionism. He had gone to sea 
in his early days. Two of Harry 
Lundeberg’s brothers were lost at sea. 

The picturesque leader of maritime 
labor devoted the last twenty-five 
years of his life to carrying on the 
pioneering union work of the revered 
Andrew Furuseth, who for many 
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years fought against enormous odds 
to gain better conditions for Ameri- 
can seamen. At that time the sailors 
were being shanghaied, blacklisted 
and exploited with a ruthlessness 
which many wage-earners of modern 
times consider difficult to believe. 

The passing of Mr. Lundeberg 
brought forth numerous tributes from 
leaders of labor and government, in- 
cluding U.S. Secretary of Labor James 
P. Mitchell. In his statement Mr. 
Mitchell said: 

“Harry Lundeberg devoted a life- 
time to improving conditions for sea- 
men and was a great American and a 
fine labor official. His wisdom and 
courage will be greatly missed.” 
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>The Central Labor Union of Marion 
and Grant County held a buffet sup- 
per to present labor’s case against a 
proposed Indiana “right to work” 
law. Five hundred guests included 
representatives of the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce and Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, as well as employers, and 
civic and church leaders. 


>The American Newspaper Guild’s 
executive board, meeting in Washing- 
ton, has asked the State Department 
to revoke its prohibition of travel in 
Communist-ruled China by American 
newspaper reporters. The ANG board 
also endorsed Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey’s resolution asking a Sen- 
ate hearing on the travel ban. 


One of the oldest active members of 
the Brewery Workers has retired. He 
is Camiel Van Hoecke of Local 275, 
South Bend, Ind. Eighty-three years 
old, Brother Van Hoecke the 


guest of honor at a party marking 


was 
his retirement. 


bClinton M. Fair of Lansing, Mich., 
was named secretary of the American 
Federation of Teachers by that un- 
ion’s Executive Council, meeting in 
Chicago. He is a former legislative 
representative of the Michigan Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


>The United Rubber Workers and the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
have reached agreement on a master 
contract covering certain fringe bene- 
fits. The pact affects 24,000 employes 
in eleven plants. 


bLocal 236 of the Furniture Workers, 
Louisville, Ky., has won pay increases, 
three additional paid holidays and 
maintenance-of-membership in its first 
contract with the Gans Manufacturing 
Company. 


bAn organizing drive conducted by 
Local 1071, International Association 
of Fire Fighters, Rochester. N.Y.. 
has brought in 100 new members. 
Local 1071 now represents 500 of 
the city’s 580 uniformed firemen. 
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bJoint negotiations by the Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Un- 
ion and the International Association 
of Machinists has paid off in a pen- 
sion plan for 3,300 workers at plants 
of the Louis Marx Company at Erie, 
Pa.; Glendale, W. Va., and Girard, 
Pa. RWDSU is the bargaining agent 
at the Glendale and Girard factories. 
The Machinists represent the Erie em- 
ployes. 


>The Superior Court of Arizona has 
affirmed a decision of the State’s Em- 
ployment Security Commission and 
ordered the payment of $210,000 in 
unemployment compensation to 940 
members of Local 8519, Communica- 
tions Workers. The employes were 
on strike last year at the Mountain 


State Telephone and Telegraph Com. 
pany. 


>The Lumber and Sawmill Workers, 
a Carpenters’ affiliate, has won the 
union shop and wages comparable to 
those prevailing throughout the in. 
dustry for employes at the insulating 
board plant of Kaiser Gypsum Com. 
pany, St. Helens, Ore. The agree. 
ment calls for the use of the union 
label on the mill’s products. 


bA strike of New York City Local 3, 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
at the Electro-Mec plant has ended 
with the signing of a new contract 
providing wage increases totaling 22 
cents an hour and a 4 per cent con- 
pany payment into the pension fund, 





George D. Riley (rear row, third 
from left), AFL-CIO legislative rep- 
resentative, was the guest speaker at 
a recent civil service anniversary 
banquet in Philadelphia. He told 
the audience about labor’s constant 
efforts against a return of the spoils 
system. 

In the front row, from the left, are 
Royal Sims, president of a Veterans 
Administration local of the Ameri- 





Mark Civil Service Anniversary 


can Federation of Government Em- 
ployes; Congressman Hugh D. Scott 
and Congresswoman Kathryn E. 
Granahan. In the second row, in the 
same order, are James J. McGer- 
rigan, Charles W. Gibley, Mr. Riley 
and Major General Webster Ander- 
son. 

The general chairman of the high- | 
ly successful celebration was John J. 
Smith, AFGE national vice-president. | 
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)Three Indiana locals of the Uphols- 
terers have won wage increases in 
new agreements. The locals and the 
firms are Local 311 of Indianapolis 
and Kramer Corporation, Local 496 
of Bloomington and Storkline of In- 
diana, and Local 224 of Eaton and 
Douglas-Eaton Furniture Company. 


Local 153, Office Employes, New 
York City, has gained a 35-hour week 
and a retroactive $5 weekly increase 
in its first contract with the Pioneer 
Ice Cream Company. 


)Lighty-eight-year-old Charles Hoefs 
has attended every meeting of his un- 
ion, Local 8 of the Bricklayers in 
Milwaukee, for sixty-eight years. The 
local meets every week. 


bLocal 527 of the Pulp and Sulphite 
Workers, Winthrop, Me., has obtained 
a 14-cent hourly wage increase at the 
Wadsworth and Woodman Division 
of the Interchemical Corporation. 


bLocal 32-B of the Building Service 
Employes, New York City, has won 
wage increases for 12,000 workers 
employed in Manhattan’s office and 
loft buildings. The agreement nego- 
tiated with the Realty Advisory Board 
also calls for three-week vacations 
after ten years of service. 


>A throng of 1,400, including In- 
diana’s Governor Harold W. Hand- 
ley, attended the legislative dinner of 
the State Federation of Labor at In- 
dianapolis. 


bLocal 124 of the Stone and Allied 
Products Workers has obtained a 22- 
cent hourly package in its first con- 
tract with Coral Ridge Brick and Tile 
Corporation, Fairdale, Ky. 


>The International Council of Sugar 
Workers will hold its tenth annual 
convention at the Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, April 17 to 19. Inter-factory 
committees will meet April 15 and 16. 


Don’t Musicians Have a Right to Live? 
(Continued from Page 11) 


In 1954 our hopes for relief soared 
briefly when the House voted to lower 
this tax to 10 per cent. But the Senate 
did not see fit to agree. A reading of 
the Senate record makes it clear that 
its members were misled by the name 
and not the substance of the legisla- 
tion advocating relief from the tax. 

Encouraged by the House’s expres- 
sion of faith and armed with the facts 
obtained through our nationwide re- 
search survey, we stepped up our 
campaign. We enlisted the help of 
our local unions, comprising more 
than a quarter million members. This 
was an important part of our Tax 
Relief Committee’s national program 
to inform the public generally and 
the members of Congress in particu- 
lar of the uneconomic and discrimi- 
natory effects of this tax. 

No organization ever worked harder 
ior a cause. Members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians button- 
holed and Senators 
everywhere. Many members of Con- 
gress appeared before our local 


Congressmen 


unions and warmly supported our 
plea for relief. Even in the face of 
an Administration policy of no tax 


cuts, we were told that ours was a 


special case—that because ours was 
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the only discriminatory 20 per cent 
excise, relief for our people was long 
overdue. 

Teamwork on the part of the Tax 
Relief Committee, the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians and other sym- 
pathetic groups resulted in promises 
from more than three-quarters of the 
members of the Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress that they would support legis- 
lation for relief. 

I think our Tax Committee, with 
the loyal help of our membership, the 
AFL-CIO, the American Hotel Asso- 
ciation, the Federation of Music 
Clubs and other groups, did a pretty 
thorough job of explaining the musi- 
cians’ needs to our national law- 
makers. 

So what happened? 

It’s hard to believe, but no action 
was taken by the Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress. 

Today we are back knocking on 
the door of the new Eighty-fifth Con- 
gress, pressing for the relief we must 
have if American music and musi- 
cians are to survive the burdens of 
technological “progress” and an un- 
fair and wholly uneconomic federal 
tax policy. 

More than a quarter million citi- 


>Charter members of Local 791, 
American Federation of Teachers, 
Moline, I[ll., were honored at the un- 
ion’s thirteenth anniversary dinner. 
Presidents of the Four-County CIO 
Council and the Tri-Cities Federation 
of Labor were among those present. 


bLocal 86 of the Typographical Un- 
ion has won $7 weekly pay raises at 
the Reading, Pa., daily newspapers 
and $6 weekly at commercial printing 
shops in Berks County. 


>Back-pay checks totaling $5200 have 
been distributed to several employes 
of Kays Jewelry Store, San Francisco, 
as a result of a two-year fight by 
Retail Clerks Local 1100. 


>Typographical Union baseball teams 
will fight for the championship July 
28 to August 3. The games will be 
played in Boston. Next year, in New 
York, the ITU baseball league will 


mark its fiftieth anniversary. 


zens for whom I am privileged to 
speak and many millions more di- 
rectly affected by this tax are greatly 
confused and disappointed by what 
appears to be a failure on the part of 
our government to carry out a prom- 
ise to terminate a wartime tax almost 
forty years after the first emergency 
arose and almost a dozen years since 
the end of World War II. 

This is a tax that is causing suffer- 
ing and unemployment. It is injuri- 
ous not only among musicians but 
throughout the entertainment indus- 
try. It is hurting employers and busi- 
nessmen. This destructive tax is cost- 
ing the government millions of dollars 
in lost business and lost income tax 
revenues. It has been well called a 
tax of no return. 

Under these circumstances we are 
not asking Congress to reverse a 
sound policy of budget balancing. 
Instead, we are pleading with our 
legislators and the Treasury to create 
more jobs and more business so that 
more dollars may be provided to bal- 
ance rising governmental costs. 

The emergency exists now. Musi- 
cians, like other people, must eat 
today and tomorrow. To ask them to 
wait until some future year when the 
political or fiscal climate will perhaps 
better justify what the public might 
regard as a tax cut would be unreal- 
istic and inhuman. 
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ames Roosevelt, Congressman 


minimum wage to 


from California—When the Eighty. 
fourth Congress 
increased the 


Abba Eban, /sraeli ambassador to 
the United States—The things Israel 
seeks are simple 
things. We seek 
no Egyptian ter- 
ritory. We threa- 
ten no Egyptian 
interest. We seek 
to live without 
our men, women 
and children be- 
ing liable to sud- 
den death springing at their throats 
from Gaza and elsewhere. We wish 


our homes in the Negev and coastal 
plain to maintain the peace which 
they have known for three months 
and not be brought back into the 
inferno. 

We seek to have our ships sail 
freely, equally with others, on inter- 


national waterways. We want our 
lawful access to our ports. We want 
to be free to develop our trade and 
commerce, free from the warlike 
strangulation of blockades. 

These things are our rights. They 
are not acts of grace. Let us have 
these rights and we shall respect the 
rights of others. 

Our proposals are nothing but a 
program to insure that the respect 
for Egypt’s rights by Israel shall be 
accompanied by a reciprocal respect 
for Israel’s rights by Egypt. 


Robert F. Wagner, Mayor of New 

York—America is a land where we 

have knit together 

men and women 

of many different 

backgrounds. 

Here they live 

and work in har- 

mony and friend- 

ship. In this re- 

spect New York 

has led the way. 

In a sense I am an employer of 

nearly 200,000 working people. It 

has been my aim, as the head of city 

government, to recognize for all the 

right—in strength and unity of or- 

ganization—to have a voice in the pay 

and under which they 
work to carry on the city’s affairs. 

I have always believed that the in- 

terest of our country and the interest 


conditions 
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of the working man and woman are 
the same. What is good for the coun- 
try is good for labor. It is this ideal 
that has made New York the leader 
in the nation in the never-ending task 
of devising better ways to improve 
the lot cf all who work for a living 
in our democratic society. 

New York takes pride that it was 
the birthplace of many unions and 
that many of the most eminent labor 
statesmen had their origins and first 
fought the good fight in our town. 
Without the inspiration and dedica- 
tion of these men and without the 
hard work of their supporters, New 
York and our country would not be 
what they are today. 


Thurgood Marshall, special coun- 
sel, National Association for the 
Advancement of 
Colored People— 
While great prog- 
toward the 
removal of racial 
injustice from 
American life has 
been made in the 
past two decades, 
the real task is 
the job of bringing established prin- 
ciples of law into everyday practice 
in local communities. The Negro in 
the South has refused to compromise 
on the question of racial segregation 
in public education and other public 
facilities. 

In backward areas of the South, 
so-called “good people” have banded 
together in organizations such as the 
White Citizens Councils. These groups 
have been set up for the ostensible 
purpose of employing “every lawful 
means” to preserve racial segregation 
and other forms of discrimination, 
including denial of the right to vote. 
In truth, these organizations are cre- 
ating the type of atmosphere which 
makes it possible to run Negroes out 
of business, to discharge Negroes 
from employment and even to threaten 
and murder defenseless Negroes. 

The White Citizens Councils deny 
any responsibility for the murders, 
but they cannot well deny that they 
have created the atmosphere of dis- 
regard for the law of the land. 


ress 


$1 an _ hour,-# 
failed to make the 
base wage high 
enough. In addi- 
tion, the Eighty. 
fourth Congress 
failed to extend 
coverage. Even if the $1.25 minimum 
favored by many of us had been ap. 
proved, this new Congress would stil] 
have to consider a further increase 
because of the increase in the cost of 
living which has taken place. 

In the Eighty-fifth Congress we 
should not be satisfied with anything 
less than a $1.25 minimum and a 
broadening of the coverage of the 
minimum wage to include businesses 
affecting commerce such as large re 
tail and wholesale establishments. 

Meeting today’s high cost of living 
is difficult enough for the worker 
whose union, through collective bar. 
gaining, may obtain relief. For the 
unorganized worker it becomes vir 
tually impossible to make ends meet. 
Unless the coverage of the fedoral 
minimum wage law is expanded, the! 
nation will continue to have millions 
of workers who are unprotected. 


Joseph F. Collis, president, Amer 

can Newspaper Guild—Today’s daily 

ar: newspapers are 

more accurately 

and more bright. 

ly written, more 

objective in the 

presentationd 

the news, more 

informative of 

the events. that 

are shaping the 

world’s history and more attractive to 

the reader than were the newspaper 
published twenty-five years ago. 

We think the American Newsp® 

per Guild has been the major for 

behind this improvement. The Guild 

exists, of course, primarily as a labor 

union. By functioning as a union, it 

has done much to raise the quality of : 

newspapers and newspapermen. 

There is, of course, still much 

be done—both in improving wagé 

and working conditions and in elevat 

ing the standards of the industry. But 

as the Newspaper Guild grows, it wil 

continue to pursue its twin purpose. 
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